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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CuaptTer VIII. 

“A forgery! O Esther!” and at that dreadful 
word I sprang upon my feet; but, when I caught 
sight of the old woman’s face, I sank down, and 
buried my face in her lap. It was an awful 
word fora son to hear. It seemed almost as 
though it would crush me to the earth. 

The old, trembling fingers moved softly in my 
hair. 

“Don’t, Torrey—there, don’t take it so hard. 
He meant to pay it before it fell due, but 
the trouble drove him wild. I can remember 
those long, hot summer days. Your mother’s 
health was failing then, and he used to come in 
to her room with a look of dread and pain in 
his eyes, which made my heart ache to see, 
though he always had a laugh and brave words 
for her. But he grew thin every day, and I 
heard him going up and down the chamber floor 
late at night, and murmuring to himself, ‘O, my 
wife, my poor wife and children! I could bear 
it for myself; but to bring you to beggary—to 
bring you to beggary!’” 

I burst right out crying then, my face hidden 
on Esther’s knees. 

The rest of the story was told slowly, between 
the old woman’s sobs. The money could not 
be raised in time, and the truth had to come 
out. 

The house to which my father was chiefly 
indebted was, however, one wv sich had intimate 
business relations with my uncle’s firm, and the 
facts were immediately made known to his 
relatives. 

Amazed and horrified as they were, the family 
honor was still to be preserved, and the notes 
were paid, and the affair hushed up. My poor 
young mother had to know the truth, and it 
eame well nigh killing her, although she never 
reproached my futher, knowing for whose sake 
he had done the great wrong. 

Just at that time an uncle of my mother 
died, leaving her a few thousand dollars and 
the little house at Oak’s Head, for he was a 
widower, and his children slept with their 
mother. 

It became necessary at once that my mother 
should return home to have the provisions of 
the will enforced, and my father resolved to 
bring his whole family North, intending to en- 
ter into business once more, and to make it the 
chief object of his life to repay the debt he 
owed his family. 

He came at once to Oak’s Head. I could 
remember the voyage, and how Pressy and I 
sported on the deck, and watched the tumbling 
of the great blue waves one after the other, and 
sometimes a fish gliding its great black length 
along the deep. 

My father had only a single interview with 
his family. It must have been 4 terrible one, 
but all that my mother or Esther ever knew of 
it was that they had spared him no bitterness, 
and had heaped reproaches on his head. 

He was the youngest—the family pride in 
his youth—and he had in the first place bit- 
terly disappointed the ambition of his elder 
brother and sister by marrying my mother, 
who had brought him neither wealth, family, 
hor position equal to his own, only her fair, 
Swans face, and what was better than that, her 
Bracious ways, her tender, loyal heart. 

My father never met his relatives afterward. 
He contracted a fever on the steamer, and, 
though he seemed entirely recovered from that, 
he had another relapse, probably superinduced 
by anxiety, and in a few days my poor young 
— was a widow, and her children father- 

Her health, which had been failing for more 

an a year, now completely broke down. She 


did not live more than six mon 
father’s death. paid! 





Among the last acts of her life she confided 
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A MYSTERIOUS VISIT.— (See piye 282.] 


her children to the faithful old heart which she 
had proved so deeply. 

Esther’s family had been neighbors of my 
grandmother, and when all these died, she had 
come to live in the house, less a servant than 
a friend. 

With a singular tenacity of affection, aid a 
heart from which all kindred ties had been sev- 
ered, she devoted herself to my mother. She 
had accompanied her to South America when 
she went there in the flush of her bridal happi- 
ness, and she returned with her eight years 
later, when all was changed; when the love, and 
grief, and pain had almost broken her heart— 
my poor young mother! 

Esther had promised in those last days that 
she would be to her children all she had been 
to her. That was enough. 

My great uncle’s will left us in possession of 
a small income, which, under Esther’s thrifty 
management, would maintain us, and it was 
my mother’s earnest desire that we should all 
live, as though she were still among us, at the 
little cottage at Oak’s Head. 

There was nothing she dreaded so much as a 
separation for her boy and girl, or that we 
should be sent to the house of our father’s rela- 
tives. 

She breathed her last on the true old heart, 
sure that, as it had never failed the living, it 
would not the dead. 

The family of my father woke up with his 
death, to a consciousness of some duty owed to 
his orphan children. They came to my moth- 
er’s funeral, and did whatever was proper, even 
offering to take us home and adopt us into their 
family. 

No doubt it was a great relief to learn my 
mother’s last wishes regarding her children. 
They opposed none of the arrangements, and 
left us at Oak’s’ Head, to which presents came 
occasionally, and invitations to the Pinery. 

I had made several visits there during my 
life, the last one the longest. 

So, at last, the whole mystery was clear to 
me. I saw, now, just what Aunt Agnes meant 
by those terrible words which had hurt me so 
cruelly that I should carry their memory through 
all the years to come, though they should gather 
white frosts on my head, and mark my cheeks 
with wrinkles. I understood, now, why they 
had so readily believed that I had taken the 
missing coins. The Cain’s mark of a father’s 
wrong was upon me! 

Esther’s voice just then interrupted the tu- 
mult of my thoughts: “Torrey, there was 
something that troubled you in this last visit at 
the Pinery.” 

“What makes you think so? I haven’t inti- 
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“Ah, I know that; but I can tell, just the 
same.” 

So it all had to come out at last, to the old 
woman’s inexpressible amazement and indigna- 
tion. 

There was only one thing J suppressed, and 
that was the scene in the barn. Whatever I 
felt toward the rest of my relatives, there was 
somewhere in my heart a feeling for Knight, 
which made me shield him from Esther’s blame, 
I had never seen her thoroughly roused be- 
fore, and I was almost appalled at the power of 
her wrath against my uncle and aunt. 

“Couldn’t they let the dead rest in their 
graves,” she cried, “but they must visit on the 
innocent children their wicked sin and pride? 
I’ve never forgiven them for the way they 
treated your father, child. I’ve always said 
somethin’ would come to them, yet. Thereisa 
just and good God, who knows it all.” 

It was a comfort to think of that, then, and 
to think, too, that He knew where the missing 
coins had gone! 

The next morning I went into the parlor, 
and, opening the blinds, let in the sunlight 
upon the two large portraits on the wall. 

They were paintings of my father and mother, 
and I stood there, looking at them, with feeling 
swelling at my heart which I could never have 
uttered. 

The portraits had been painted the second 
year of their marriage, Esther said, and were as 
like them as possible. 

There was my fair young mother, the sweet, 
girlish face, with its azure eyes and the scarlet 
lips—no need to ask where Pressy got the smile 
among her dimples, and the golden curls with 
their streaks of auburn. And by the side of 
this face was another—the boyish look hardly 
faded from it yet,—a handsome face, the old fam- 4 
ily type for its groundwork. The large brown 
eyes looked at me with a twinkle of fun in 
them, and you felt there was a smile under the 
thick brown beard; a bright, brave, generous 
young man’s face. Not a strongone. It had 
nothing of the power of Uncle Gaige’s in the 
clear line of the jaws, and the very forehead was 
less masculine. I had heard them say, of all her 
children, my father was the only one who re- 
sembled his mother. 

As I gazed the tears came into my eyes. I 
thought of the shadow in which those young, 
bright lives went down, the shadow of disgrace 
which had not buried itself in their graves, but 
still clung, cold and dark, to Pressy and me. I 
felt only grief and tenderness as I gazed, and 
thought, not of his guilt, but how tenderly he 
had loved us, and how God had forgiven him. 

“Torrey!” Such a little, half-frightened whis- 


think of them, Torrey. 
now,” the sweet face growing solemn. 


sjust then. 


I turned and saw my sister. She had stolen 


so softly into the room that I had not heard 
her. 


Thank God! she does not know. At that 


thought I caught her to me with a kind of 
fierce joy. 


“What are you looking at them so for, Tor- 


rey?” she asked, half frightened at something 
in my manner. 


“They were our father and mother, Pressy ;” 


and we stood still and looked at them. 


“Tt all seems like a dream whenever I try to 
I wish they were alive 


“Pressy,” I said, pulling up my coat sleeve, 


fiercely, and showing a thin, wiry little arm, “it 
isn’t very big nor very strong yet, I know, for 
it’s only a boy’s arm; but it’s all you’ve got in 
the world, and you may lean on it, for it will 


take care of you. It’s ready to work for you, to 


fight for you, while there’s a bit of muscle or a 
drop of blood in it.” 


I felt fierce enough to fight the whole world 
It made my veins like fire to think 
any shadow of disgrace clung to that small, 
innocent head. Letit crush me if it could; 
only spare her! 

“Why, Torrey, how you do look! 
blaze like coals.” 

“Do they? Well, darling, you haven’t got 

anybody but me, you know, and it seems to 

make me strong and fierce like a man when I 

think of that.” 

She puf her arms around my neck. “Yes, 

Torrey, I know, we are all the world to each 

other.” a 

Then we stood still, looking at the portraits, 

and the mellow sunlight quivered through the 

vines, and shone softly upon the still faces that 

seemed to smile upon us. 

Things went on as usual at Oak’s Head, and 

it was some time before | heard from the 

Pinery. 

At last [had a brief letter from Knight. He 

wrote in high spirits. Some business had 

called Uncle Gaige suddenly abroad, and it was 

at last decided that Aunt Agnes and her son 

should accompany him. 

They might remain six months, and possibly 
a year, so that Knight would have an opportu- 
nity which his mother mueh desired, of study- 
ing the continental languages where they were 
vernacular. 

Knight’s letter was just like himself, bright, 
frank, affectionate, and full of boyish anticipa- 
tion of the good time he was to have, with 
promises to write often from abroad. 

It was evident enough he had not forgotten 
that day in the river; evident, too, that nobody 
had whispered a word of what liad happened 
that last day at the Pinery. 

It was a long time before I heard again from 
my relatives. Knight remained for nearly two 
years abroad, as his father went out when Un- 
cle Gaige returned home. 

I learned afterward that he was always in- 
tending to write me, but he was a careless fel- 
low, frequently putting things off until to-mor- 
row that should be done to-day. Then, too, 
there was so much to hear and to see in the 
new foreign countries; and the weeks slipped 
off, one by one, so swiftly, so smoothly! 

And, too, whenever Knight talked of writing 
to “Cousin Torrey,” his mother found some 
means of diverting him from his intention. 

The coins had never appeared, and I think 
both my uncle and aunt had settled it in their 
minds by this time, however my manner might 
have shaken them at the Pinery, that ] was a 
precocious rascal, adding to my other sins that 
of consummate hypocrisy. 

I must admit the circumstances were strongly 
against me in minds already prejudiced in my 
disfavor. The Roman coins had never appeared. 
A most diligent search had been made after I 
left the Pinery, and no doubt my relatives 
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mated such a thing.” 





per as it was! 





would have been sincerely glad to have my in- 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








nocence proved by the turning up of the miss- 
ing treasures from some unsuspected corner. 

But, as this did not happen, their wavering 
suspicions were confirmed. His mother and 
uncle saw with regret that Knight had taken a 
fancy to his cousin; and, fearing what they did, 
felt it was impossible to encourage any inti- 
macy between us. They feared some moral 
contagion for their idol, but they would not 
divulge a secret so much to my shame. 

So nearly two years went by, and there was 
a dead silence betwixt the Pinery and Oak’s 
Head. 

(To be continued.) 
——_+9>—_—__—_—_ 
Yor the Companion. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISIT. 

“Is Mr. Cutts in?’ asked a gentleman, who, 
having knocked at a door, was saluted by a 
woman from an upper window, with “Well, 
what's wantin’ neow?” 

“Yes, he’s in, or about, somewhere, I sup- 
pose,” she replied; “but J’m ‘Mr. Cutts’ when 
any business is to be done! He’s Mr. Cutts, 
eating’, and drinkin’, and sleepin’ times!” 

“Wall, my good woman,” said the gentleman, 
“T think he will be Mr. Cutts for my business, 
too. I wish to see him.” 

“What do you want of him?” asked the shrew, 
thrusting her head still farther out of the win- 
dow. 

“To do something for me. 
himself,” was the reply. 

“Is it raal business, for pay, or only a favor 
you want? Jcan let your hoss have a peck of 
oats, or I can direct you the shortest road to the 
Four Corners, or I can—I can—why,I can do 
any thing for you that he could; and a good 
deal more! I take the money, and write out 
receipts, and I pay the men, and I trade off the 
produce! I’m as good a judge of stock as he is, 
and I can’t be beat on horseflesh!”’ 

“But,” said the gentleman, drawing down his 
face solemnly, “you can’t take his place now. 
Find him for me at once.” 

The shrew was baffled. ‘Look a-here, mis- 
ter,” she continued, “may be you don’t know 
the circumstances of the case. This here farm 
is mine, and it was my father’s afore me; and 
Cutts, he haint no more claim to it than that 
hen down there has! And besides, I’m seven 
year older than he is, and a foot higher, and 
weigh twenty pounds more! What’s your busi- 
ness on my pluce, if | may make so bold?” 

“To see and falk with your husband,” replied 
the gentleman, getting out of his chaise, and 
hitching his horse to a post, as if he meant to 
Stay till he did sce him. 

“Be you adoctor? ’Cause there aint a livin’ 
thing the matter with Cutts! He’s the wellest 
man in town, and so bel,” said this “woman 
for the times.” 

“No, my good woman, I’m not a doctor. Do 
you think your husband will bein soon? Send 
that boy to find him!” said the stranger. 

The boy looked up in his mother’s face; but 
he knew his own interests too well to start with- 
out orders. 

“Then you’re a minister, I suppose, by your 
black coat. I may as well tell you, and save 
your time, that we don’t go to meetin’, and 
don’t want to. It aint no use for you to leave 
no tracts, nor nothin’, for I’ve got a big dairy, 
and haint no time to idle away readin’; and I 
keep him at itso early and so late, that when 
he’s done work he’s glad to go to bed and rest!” 

“Im no minister, madam; I wish for your 
sake I was, though,” said the gentleman. “Send 
for your husband; I cannot wait much longer. 
I must see him at once.” 

The boy started to his feet again, and looked 
in his mother’s eye; but it gave no marching 
orders. 

“Look a-here, mister,” she said, now appear- 
ing at the door, and looking defiantly at him, 
“you are a schoolmaster a huntin’ up a de 
strict school; and you think he’s committee 
man; but he aint, this year.” 

“I never taught school and never mean to,” 
said the stranger. 

“Ma’am Cutts,” as her neighbors called her, 
dropped her hands at her side and heaved a 
groan. She had found a man she couldn’t 
manage! 

“See here, now, mister,” she said, “I’m one 0’ 
them that can’t be deceived! I can read a body 
right through; and I knew what you was the 
blessed minute I clapped eyes on you! I can 
tell by your everlastin’ arguin’, that you’rea 
lawyer! We haint got no quarrels, don’t want 
no deeds drawed, nor no wills made; so if you're 
huntiny’ a job out of my husband, you may as 
well onhitch your hoss and driveon. Weknow 
enough to make a little money, and J know 
enough to hold on to it.” 


But I must see 


my errand. I can tell no person but himself 
what it is, and I must tell him in confidence, 
alone. If he chooses, he may break it to you in 
the best way he can!” 

“O, my goodness sakes alive! Brother Lif’s 
blowed up in a Mis’sippi boat, I bet! O,1a me, 
the poor fellow! He left a little something, 
didn’t he?” 

“T never heard of him; and nobody’s ‘blowed 
up’ that I know of,” replied the gentleman. 
“O,now I know! You’re the man that wants 
to go to Congress, ha, and have come here a 
huntin’ after votes. He sha’n’t vote for you! I 
hate politicians, ’specially them that goes agin 
women, and thinks they was made to drudge, 
and nothing else! I go for free and equal rights 
for all white folks—men and women—for Scrip- 
tur’ says, ‘there isn’t neither men nor women; 
but all’s one in politics.’ I believe the day’s a 
comin’ when such as you will have to bow the 
knee to women, afore you can get the big plac- 
es and high pay that’s a eatin’ us up with taxes! 
You can’t see my husband! We're goin’ to the 
polls on the way to mill, and I'll promise you 
he votes right!” 

“I’m no candidate, and don’t know who you're 
talking about. Ah, there comes the man I 
want!” And the stranger went towards Mr. 
Cutts, who had just leaped a pair of bars which 
led from the potato patch into the lane. 

Mrs. Cutts flew into the house for her sun- 
bonnet, to follow them; but by the time she got 
to the bars, her mysterious visitor and Cutts 
were driving rapidly down the road! 

The strong-minded woman shouted after her 
husband, “‘You’d better come back, I tell you!” 
But the wind was the wrong way, and carried 
her words into the potato patch. 

“Sir,” said the gentleman to honest Cutts, “I 
have a very simple question to ask you; but I 
shall have to ask itin confidence. I will give 
you five dollars if you’ll promise me not to re- 
peat my words till to-morrow.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Cutts, “I shouldn’t like to 
answer any question that would make trouble 
among my neighbors. I have my hands full, I 
can tell you, to keep out of scrapes now; but 
I’ve done it, and haint an enemy in the world, 
as I know!” 

“But, sir, you need not reply to my question 
unless you are perfectly willing,” said the 
stranger. 

“Ask your question, then, sir,” said Cutts, 
“and I will not repeat it.” 

“Well, Mr. Cutts, I am laying fence on the 
Brisley place, that I’ve just bought; and I was 
directed to inquire of you where I could buy ce- 
dar posts. A fellow in the store said, ‘Cutts can 
tell you if his wife will let him; but she won’t. 
She’ll insist on telling you herself, and perhaps 
offer to drive with you, wherever you go to or- 
der them.’ 

“TI told them I would see you and ask you on- 
ly; and the young fellows bet onit. They are 
to give you ten dollars, and to two or three wid- 
ows in town a cord of wood, each, if I succeed 
in asking you this question alone, and making 
sure your wife won’t know my business till af- 
ter breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

Cutts knew his wife’s “‘standing” too well to 
feel very sensitive, and taking the bill from the 
stranger, he smiled and said,— : 

“Pll go with you to look ont cedar posts, and 
keep dark, for the joke’s sake; but I don’t know 


don't own it,” replied the good natured Cutts. 
setting the posts. I’ll send a boy to tell her you 


will be back in the morning,” said the stranger. 


I don’t want to worry myself about trifles.” 


the head of your own house and family.” 


me. 
as well as the children’s.” 


went after him! 





“My good woman, you entirely misunderstand 


as she’ll let me stay in the house to-night, for J 
“Suppose you go up to my place and see to 
had to go off suddenly on a little business, and 


“[’ll do that,” replied Cutts, “for I never 
quarrel with her, but let her have her own way. 


“Good man,” said the stranger, “there are no 
trifles in life. The smallest act is important, 
and this easy good nature of yours will ruin 
your family. Baffle that spirit to-day, and next 
Sunday take your boys and go to the house of 
God, whatever she says, and be a real man—at 


“Tt’s rather late to begin,” said Cutts, shak- 
ing his head in a way that would have warned 
others from the trap in which his feet were fast. 
“You see the purse is hers,” he added, “and 
that has been a crueller fetter than her will to 
But I will try to begin anew, for her good 


The boy was sent with the message, but he 
wasn’t sharp enough. Ma’am Cutts discovered 
the whereabouts of her lord, tackled up and 


All the way home and till far into the night 
she used her eloquence, both in pleadings and 
threatenings, to find out the mysterious errand 
of “that hateful town nabob that had come into 


But Cutts yielded himself up to a “dumb 
spirit” for the night; and no measures could 
induce him to talk on any subject, lest she might 
pry the mighty secret out of him! 

About midnight she wore herself out, and 
went to sleep; but at break of day she began 
again. He then ventured to say, “As soon as 
breakfast is over, I’ll break the news to you.” 
“You'll never eat a morsel in my house, I can 
tell you,” cried Zantippe, till you’ve told me 
what that ere man wanted of you!” 

“Thén you'll wait a good while to hear it,” 
said Cutts, “for I’ve vowed I’d never tell it till I 
had first eaten my breakfast!” and with these 
words he went out. 

Ma’am Cutts endured the torture as long as 
possible, and then got breakfast. She called 
from the door, to nobody in particular, “Come!” 
But Cutts didn’t come. And after awhile she 
went out to the barn and found him seated on 
an upturned half bushel measure, calmly peel- 
ing and eating a raw turnip. 

“It does seem asif this here man had pos- 
sessed you!” she cried. “I never see you 80 
self-willed afore since I took you home! Your 
breakfast’s all coolin’; do come in/” 

Here was a point gained. 

Cutts went in as requested, and ate his break- 
fast. When that was over, “‘ma’am” settled her- 
self back in her chair, with her face full of ea- 
ger expectation, and said,— 

“Now begin! Whatdid that ere man want?” 
“He wanted some cedar posts,” replied Cutts, 
calmly, without looking up; “and that was 
all!” 

If an arrow had struck Ma’am Cutts, she 
could not have manifested more surprise and 
shame. 

“T’m the laughing stock of the town,” added 
Cutts, “‘and from this hourI turn over a new 
leaf. I’m henceforth head of my family, and 
unless this house is made mine, I shall finish a 
room in the barn—which is mine—and you will 
be welcome to share it with me. If not, I’ll live 
there with the boys, and you will find mea civil 
neighbor!” 

Ma’am Cutts’ power was broken. Since then 
the farm is called “John Cutts’ place,” and he 
is the head of the house. D. 
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WENT BACK. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“TJ will not live on in this way; I might better 
die.” 
A haggard face was raised from the table. 
The figure had been so motionless, you might 
have thought her dead—this girl, so worn; so 
hungry looking, so desperate. 

“It’s cold! It’ssnowing!” Sheturned round 
to the one window. “It’s O, so cheerless, with 
not acoal to put on the fire. I’m freezing;” 


ered the shawl about her shoulders. 


der if he could—I wonder!” 
he: 


was hidden in the shawl. 


body. She that had been used to loving words 
and happy smiles, and glances of pride. 


hard.” 





the country to separate happy families.” 


Heaven. 


“There they are all at home,” she went on, 
with trembling lips; ‘“‘there’s Hannah, making 
cakes—we always had cakes on Saturday night 
—there’s mother, undressing little Bob, and he’s 
crowing to somebody else—he’s forgotten all 
about me—all about me. And there’s father! 
O, I’m frightened at him—I’m frightened at 
him! He never was tender, though he loved 
his children. But O, his face—his face! I won- 
She shook her 
“No, no; I’ve heard him tell of such 
things, and seen his face go white, and mother 
said his young sister behaved bad, and it har- 
dened him—and now his child! And he so 
proud of me. O,no. I dare not—I dare not!” 

Again the figure crouched; again the face 


It was more than pitiful to see the convulsive 
shocks that moved her slight frame—it was ter- 
rible. And she had nobody to comfort her; no- 


“Nobody! O, yes,” suddenly she thought and 
whispered—the clock was striking seven, and it 
sounded as if the snow had got in and muffled it. 

“They’re on their knees now—all of them. 
And mother is holding little Bob’s hands; they’re 
all praying. I wonder’—with another quick 
sob—“if they remember me. O, some way, fa- 
ther’ll pray for me, if he doesn’t speak a word. 
Some way he will. I ought to godown on my 
knees, but I can’t—I can’t. I don’t seem to feel 
fit. O, Jesus,hear me! My heart is in earnest. 
Give me strength. Help me. Get me back 
home, dear Lord, and don’t let them turn me 
away—don’t let them turn me away, or be too 


The faltering voice fell lower and lower, the 
shuddering form grew more quiet. It might be 
that light and warmth came down to her from 


She had decided the momentous question of 
her life. She had put the giant temptation from 
her; she had risen up, mighty in herself, that 
poor, trampled soul, and God and the angels 
were on her side. 

And now she stands there, tear-drenched and 
very pale. You see what a sweet face it is that 
looks out from the mass of fine, tangled hair. 
It is stamped with beauty, that sorrow and suf- 
fering could hardly wash out; an ineffaceable 
delicacy and tenderness, that wins upon you 
with every glance. 

Even after her battle with the spirits of dark- 
ness that fiendishly presented the easy way that 
had been offered her to secure even luxury, her 
poor eyes have not lost their lovely light, nor 
her lips their color. 

She is very young—only seventeen—and she 
has been very thoughtless, imprudent—yes, 
even wicked. She has been regardless of the love 
of others; she has drawn on herself malignant 
suspicion and the bitter hints of cold charity. 
But pity her as she stands there, for remorse 
has been very busy with this young heart. She 
has fought such a battle as few of her age are 
called to fight, and there are scars on her soul 
that she will carry into the next world, perhaps 
—but only scars. 

“There is only one thing I can do,” she says. 
“T have no money, and to get home will cost 
five dollars.” 

She shudders as she thinks, but smooths her 
hair, nevertheless, with her trembling fingers, 
and puts on the much worn bonnet, never look- 
ing into the bit of cracked glass—“she has 
looked in the glass enough, before,” she mur- 
murs, “to last her all her life, and she don’t care 
much’”’—the words die on her tongue, and the 
tears come again, but she dashes them away. 
Follow her down this well-lighted street, and 
you see her stop at a large store, a merchant 
tailor’s “establishment”’—they have sunk the 
shop. 

With wonderful alacrity, a tall, middle-aged 
man came forward as she entered; a man whose 
face no good woman could like. His smile was 
very winning, or intended to be, his white hand 
eagerly held out. 

Will she sit down? She looks tired and pale. 
No. She has not come for work, she says, 
but to ask a favor—and hot blushes burn on 
her cheek. 

Any thing in his power—with a courtesy that 
looks amiable—and she must not hesitate to 
speak. 

Only the loan of five dollars for a day or two. 
She will return it then—and it will be such a 
favor. 

He sees the strained !ov« of the eyes, detects 
the trembling of the voice, and smiles, just a 
little; but it is a wicked smile, as even one 
could see who was not acquainted with the work- 
ings of his face. He looked into his wallet, and 
after a pause, asked if he should not make it 


and with a wail that ended in a sob, she gath-| ten 


“O, no, no,” she cried, quickly, nervously; 
“not acent over five, and she should repay it 
soon;” and in a moment the bill was crumpled 
up in her shaking fingers. 

This is easy, comparatively, she thinks, be- 
cause some time she can pay him. But that 
dreadful journey that stretches before her! 
That awful uncertainty. O, if she only dared 


to dic. 
The voice of the merchant startles her. ‘Does 


she live where she did? Shall he send the work? 
or shall he himself bring it to her?” and shud- 
dering, she says that “she will—she will—no— 
he need not send it;” for all the old past came 
up, and she could not say what was false, that 
she would come for it. Come forit? She would 
go on hot, burning coals before she would en- 
ter that store again. And how the innocent 
money burned her hand. 

Without another word she left the place. 
But the man smiled, and seemed satisfied. He 
, | felt sure she would come again. 

She took the train for her native town. It 
seemed an endless journey. Terror and tremér 
came over her with every sudden stop of the 
train—and “O, I can’t hold out,” she thought, 
with agony. . , 

She was cold, too, ahd hungry—so hungry: 
The smell of a sandwich that a near passenz¢t 
was eating made her nearly wild. She had not 
tasted a morsel of food that day. 

It was as much as she could do to keep from 
erying when the conductor asked her kindly 
for her ticket; but she conquered herself. And 
when at last the little station came in view, and 
she looked out with wet eyes, and saw the apire 
of the pretty church she had loved, and within 
whose walls she had heard words, whichs if she 
had heeded, would have kept her sheltered and 
safe, a deathly faintness came over her, and she 
could with difficulty, after pulling her thick 
veil over her face, step from the train. 
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Nobody was there that she knew, and she had 
yet three miles over a hard road to walk to her 
father’s home. It was only by calling before 
her a series of pictures, all of the dear old home, 
that she beguiled her heart that weary way. 

She passed by farm-houses that were familiar, 
and saw crowing babies at the windows. All 
within was light, and warmth, and cheer. 

A young man with whom she had often 
laughed and talked was coming along on a load 
of wood. He nodded cheerily and said, “Cold 
day, miss,” as he passed, little dreaming that 
he had sat with her by her father’s kitchen fire, 
thinking her the sweetest and the best little girl 
in all the world. 

It began to snow, and her veil was covered 
with small, soft flakes. She picked up a win- 
ter apple in the road, that some child had 
dropped, and O how good it tasted! The sweet- 
est morsel, it seemed, she had ever eaten. 

But how long the road was! Scores of times 
she had tripped from the town to the village, 
and never thought of fatigue. Ah, it was the 
heavy heart that wearied her—the heavy, ach- 
ing heart, though the body had its share of ills, 
and—what was that? The old tree at the cor- 
ner of the lane that led to her father’s house. 
Dear old tree! She leaned her aching head 
against it, and it seemed to fecl for her, sobbing 
out her grief and contrition there. 

After along time she went on. It*was dark, 
now, and they had lighted the lamps. The cur- 
tain was lifted an inch or so, and there they all 
were in the dear, old, well-remembered living- 
room. They had been to supper; little Bessie 
was clearing off the table, and—— 

“Dear Lord in heaven, here’s my little Molly!” 
and the girl fell back into the rough arms, her 
father’s arms, that closed about her. He was 
coming from the well with a pail of water, and 
she was so intent on the lovely home scene 
within, that she did not hear him. 

Glad to see her! Glad was nothing to it. 
After she had got through her fainting fit, and 
sat white and happy by the fire, to watch them 
all hang round her, father and all—this one 
kissing her hand, that one pulling at her dress, 
the little ones shouting that Molly had come 
home, the mother smoothing the fair, soft hair. 

“How can you, mother? How can you, all?” 
she murmured, with quivering lips. But a warm 
kiss stopped the words. 

“Squere’s daughter’s come back,” said one of 
the village gossips, “she that run away with— 
well, no matter—’cording to all ’counts she’s 
been more sinned against than sinning, and I 
guess we shall hev to forgive her.” 

That five dollars was returned by post. 

And now in justice I must state the extent of 
Molly’s sinning. She had gone from her fa- 
ther’s house with a fair-spoken stranger, learned 
his vileness on the way, and had fled from him 
when they reached the city. She worked with 
a bleeding spirit and willing hands, till hunger 
and dire poverty assailed her. Then she had 
battled with temptation that had come in an 
alluring form, and had offered her a life of ease 
and luxury as the priceof sin. And now she 
had fled to the hearts that had mourned for her 
every moment since she had left them. Her 
heroism was soon known. But, alas, one wrong 
step is not easily retraced, nor its disgrace easily 
forgotten. 





For the Companion. 


HANDSOME JIMMY. 
4 STORY OF THRE OLD COLORY. 
By Una Locke. 

The Plymouth colony were yet rejoicing in 
the novelty of the New World, with its vast 
stretch of free forest on the one side, and wide 
desert of waters on the other; they were yet 
congratulating themselves on the distance they 
had attained from a church which had a bishop, 
if not from a State which had a king, when one 
day a strange looking ship was seen coming in- 
to Boston harbor. It was a slave ship. 

There were indignant words at the meeting 
for consultation; the ship in the meantime be- 
ing forbidden to come to the wharf, and anchor- 
ing down the bay. 

After a few days two men were put on board 
by the authorities of the colony. They had or- 
ders to take the slaver, with its living cargo, 
back to Africa, and to land the miserable men 
and women as near their old homes as possible. 

Then the colonists appealed to the mother 
country, begging the government to forbid these 
traders bringing slaves to their coast. But the 
reply they received was, to their surprise, an 
order to admit them. 

The Bostonians could not do with this cargo, 
&8 they did years afterwards with the tea; and 
sv it was that slavery entered, under protest, 
and existed, in its mildest form, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 





When, however, she declared herself, with the 
old thirteen, independent of Great Britain, and 
had organized a State government, she abol- 
ished slavery from her borders. (Maine be 
longed to Massachusetts in the early days of 
New England history, and Maine never owned 
a slave.) 

From the many stories which have come down 
in legend of these slaves, we learn that they felt 
the light yoke only so far as their nature called 
out for the recognition of manhood and its 
rights. But instances were not unusual where 
the longing for freedom was stronger than the 
very instincts of being. 

The story I am about to tell came to me from 
an ancestor, through a most reliable medium, 
and gives some idea of this old time of slavery 
in the North. 

Jimmy was a mulatto and a slave. His mas- 
ter lived in a town near Boston, and was the 
owner of a large farm, much of which in that 
period was, of course, wild land. 

Fancy a fine-looking, bright, handsome and 
intelligent young man of seventeen, in whom 
the African blood was far less perceptible than 
the Anglo-Saxon, standing moodily by the wood 
pile in the yard, and looiing out through the 
soft April twilight with the air of King Alfred 
tending the neatherd’s cakes. 

There is a sound of frogs from a marsh not 
far away; a sound which Dickens, in his ‘‘Amer- 
ican Notes,’ compares to a fairy team of bells 
in the air keeping pace with the traveller. 
There is the gentle flutter of little wings going 
westward, and the melancholy evening song of 
robin redbreast; there are the fragrances of 
birch, and hemlock, and pine, and the scent of 
newly-springing grass in the moist air; but of 
none of these is Jimmy thinking. 

“What is the matter now, my boy?” 

Jimmy started at the voice and took up his 
axe. 

“T was only thinking, Mr. Ludlow.” 

“And on the same old subject.” 

“Yes, sir. Ican’t helpit. You areas kinda 
master as a fellow ever had. Mistress is kind 
as kind can be. But it’s no use to keep it back, 
I don’t own myself. I’m willing to work; I’m 
willing to work hard, you know I am, Mr. Lud- 
low. But never to own myself is discouraging.” 

“T know it, Jimmy. I feel for you. AndI’ll 
tell you what I willdo. If you will be the good 
boy you have been, and do as well as you can 
till you are twenty-five, I will give you free pa- 
pers then.” 

“It is very kind of you, sir,” said Jimmy, but 
he did not seem overjoyed. 

Eight years seemed a long time to a boy in 
teens. With his eager, restless heart, his aspi- 
rations and his ambition, a few years of life 
looked very different to him from what the same 
years could to calm, middle-aged Mr. Ludlow. 

To be eight years longer a slave! He was so 
much “smarter” in every way than the Trenton 
boys, or George Giles, or Sam Seaver,—yes, than 
almost any boy of his age in town. He could 
throw any of them in a game of wrestling. He 
was ahead of most of them in arithmetic. Each 
side wanted him in spelling school. He was the 
best bass voice in singing school last winter; 
and not one of them could keep up with him 
mowing. But they would all be free to begin 
life for themselves, at twenty-one. 

He chafed at those four years. If Mr. Lud- 
low had said he might be free at twenty-one, he 
would have borne it patiently, yes, he would 
have accepted it joyfully. 

And how he would have worked for him! 
Not but that he would do his whole duty now, 
and be good and obliging to Mrs. Ludlow. 

For some days Jimmy labored at the wood- 
pile, took care of the cattle, worked in the gar- 
den, and brooded over his wrongs. 

“] think Jimmy isn’t satisfied with your prop- 
osition to him,” said Mrs. Ludlow to her hus- 
band. “Suppose you have another talk with 
him.” 

“Better wait a little. He will begin soon 
enough himself on the subject,” was her hus- 
band’s reply. 

It was not long, according to Mr. Ludlow’s 
prediction, before Jimmy broke out,— 

“Can’t you think of any way, sir, to let me 
buy myself? I am sure you can, sir. Do think 
of some way, Mr. Ludlow.” 

And Jimmy leaned against the cow he had 
just finished milking, and stood, milking-stool 
in hand, looking over to Mr. Ludlow milking 
another cow. 

“T will de any thing that a fellew can do,” 
pursued Jimmy, “‘to buy my time. I know you 
are kind to say I may be free im eight years; 
but it’s a great while to wait. I could buy my- 
self before that time.” 

And Jimmy stood erect, stretched eut his arm 
with the relled-up sleeve, and looked at the sin- 


ews. Well, he did look as though he could do 
any thing possible for any brave young heart. 

“Suppose you finish milking, Jimmy; the red 
heifer is getting impatient. After supper I will 
talk it over with you.” 

Then nothing was heard fora time but the 
rapid fall of the milk into the wooden pails, 
and the soft, plaintive “peep, peep, peep” of 
the frogs in the meadow-pool; and presently 
the two pails brimmed over with froth, and were 
carried to the house, where the evening repast, 
dignified with the name of ‘“‘supper,” was ready. 

A kettle of “hasty pudding,” made of Indian 
meal and water, (the pudding, not the kettle,) 
bubbled up after the manner of a little volcano 
on the crane in the open fireplace, and a comple- 
ment of pewter basons and pewter spoons was 
spread upon the table, with a red earthen pan 
of the newly-strained milk. 

Jimmy took his bason to the doorsteps, and 
Tiger, the big, brindled dog, took himself to 
the same locality. 

“I am ready now to make you another propo- 
sal,’ said his master to Jimmy, when they had 
both eaten about as much hasty pudding as 
Jack’s giant. 

Jimmy was on his feet instantly, looking ea- 
gerly at his master. 

“T have been thinking,” said Mr. Ludlow, in 
his measured, quiet way, “that if you will clear 
a hundred acres of wood, burn it over ready to 
sow for wheat, fence it all around, and put two 
fences through crosswise, so that it shall be di- 
vided into four equal parts, I will give you free 
papers, and you shall be your own man as soon 
as it is done.” 

“TU do it, master!” And Jimmy, his eyes 
big and bright as they could be, rushed across 
the yard and leaped the high log fence like a 
hunter, Tiger bounding after and barking in 
high excitement. 

The next morning, when the chorus of hun- 
dreds of birds announced that it was half-past 
three, Jimmy began eating his breakfast of cold 
baked beans and pork in the pantry, and put- 
ting up a big luncheon of doughnuts and cheese 
for noon; then he shouldered his axe and start- 
ed for the designated point of woods. 

Day after day, month after month, Jimmy 
worked in the hundred acre lot. 

The falling trees were a pleasanter sight, and 
the “‘whack, whack” of his axe made better mu- 
sic to the mulatto boy than any sight or sound 
of the woods; and as the opening grew wider 
and wider, he rejoiced with an exultation we 
can scarcely imagine. Every tree that fell with 
a crash sung only one song to him, and its bur- 
den was,— 

“T shall be free! free! free!” 

Before Jimmy was quite twenty-one, he had 
cleared the hundred-acre lot; he had burnt it; 
he had fenced it; he was free! 

“And so he attained his majority earlier than 
the white boys,” my grandfather used to say. 

Then his master hired him to work, and gave 
him wages. But Jimmy had a taste for trade 
as well as agriculture, and he sent his wages by 
a trusty neighbor to Boston, to invest in pocket- 
knives, fishing-tackle, and other articles inter- 
esting to boys. 

These he sold with profit, and then made 
other and larger investments. Soon his stock 
in trade increased to that degree, that the time 
of traffic could not be confined to his hours af- 
ter work, for he still worked for wages on Mr. 
Ludlow’s farm, like any hired man in the town. 

“Jimmy,” said Mrs Ludlow, “there were so 
many calle to-day for your trinkets, that I be- 
gin to think we must make some new arrange- 
ment. You'd better bring them all down into 

the north room; Debby andI have cleared it 
out for that purpose”—Jimmy’s eyes sparkled— 
“and I propose to tend store for you while you 
are in the field. You have been a good boy to 
us, and I am glad as glad can be to have you 
prosper; (Jimmy’s eyes melted) “so if you are 
not too tired we will have them all set up to- 
night.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Jimmy, greatly 
touched. 

So the store of “trinkets” was arranged in 
the north room, and arrayed before the win- 
dows in tempting show. 

Then Jimmy began to send fer groceries and 
dress goods, and soon it came to pass that he 
quite leit the field and devoted himself to trade. 
He now went to Boston himself for purchases, 
always buying from one house, and always tak- 
ing with him the full amount of cash, never in 
any case overrunning the amount in hand. 

Pretty girls, and girls not so pretty, all liked 
te trade with handsome Jimmy. There were 
little coquetries, and flutterings of ribbon, and 
shaking of curls, and all serts ef dainty smiles 
and silly giggies, graceful werds and giddy 





words, in the now shop. 





But Jimmy, popular as he had become, did 
not forget what he once was. And one time, 
when going into Boston, he said to himself,— 

“I wonder if this merchant would trust me? 
me, Jimmy, who used to be a slave! I wonder 
if I have any credit. I will try him.” 

He went into the accustomed place of busi- 
ness; he received and returned the accustomed 
salutations, and then said, modestly,— 

“Would you be willing sir, to trust me with 
goods to the amount of five hundred dollars?” 
“O yes,” said the merchant, without the least 
hesitation, “select whatever you like.” 

The goods, to the amount of five hundred dol- 
lars, were selected, and made ready for trans- 
portation; the merchant wrote a note against 
the purchaser, and passed it to him for his sig- 
nature. 

There was a sly twinkle in the merry black 
eyes, and a sudden revealing of the white teeth, 
and the young man who had been a slave, said, 
drawing forth a bag heavy with coin,— 

“T will sign it with the cash.” 

The legend goes on to say that the youth en- 
larged his business, and as it was with Joseph, 
so it was with him: “that which he did the 
Lord made it to prosper.” He was rich, (as 
they used the word in the days in which he 
lived) he was intellizent, and he won for him- 
self the respect of men who bought, and sold, 
and built a State, a hundred years ago. 

This simple sketch is given to show a stereo- 
scopic picture of rural lifein colonial days in 
Massachusetts, and to save from oblivion an in- 
stance of energy and manly resolution, which 
would honor any generation to which it might 
belong. 

—+o>——__——. 
HUNTING THE TAPIR. 


No one who has seen its picture will be like- 
ly to forget the odd-looking animal known as 
thetapir. Its long, proboscis-like snout, its stiff- 
maned neck, and clumsy, hog-like body, render 
this creature so peculiar, that there is no mis- 
taking it for any other animal. 

When full grown, the tapir, or anta, as it is 
sometimes called, is six feet in length by nearly 
four in height—its weight being nearly equal 
to that of a small ox. Its teeth resemble these 
of the horse; but instead of hoofs, its feet are 
toed—the fore ones having four toes, while the 
hind feet have only three each. The skin is 
thick, somewhat like that of the hippopotamus. 
The upper jaw protrudes far beyond the extrem- 
ity of the under one. It enables the tapir to 
seize the roots upon which it feeds with great 
ease. It plays the part of the elephant’s pro- 
boscis, to a limited degree. 

Its haunts are far beyond the borders of civil- 
ization. It is, moreover, a shy and solitary 
creature, and its active life is mostly in the 
night. 

The tapir is an inhabitant of the tropical 
countries of America, dwelling near the banks 
of rivers and marshy lagoons. 

The hunt of the tapir is one of the employ- 
ments of the South American Indians. Its thick, 
tough skin is employed by the Indians in mak- 
ing shields, sandals, and various other articles. 

Slaying the tapir is no easy matter. The 
creature is shy; and having the advantage of 
the watery element, is often enabled to dive be- 
yond the reach of pursuit, and thus escape by 
concealing itself. Among most of the native 
tribes of South America, the young hunter whe 
has killed atapir is looked upon as hgving 
achieved something to be proud of. 

The tapir is hunted by bow and arrow, or by 
the gun. 

Sometimes, when the whereabouts of a tapir 
has been discovered, a whole tribe sally out and 
take part in the hunt. Such a hunt was wit 
nessed by Martinhez, an intelligent Brazilian 
trader, who gave me the following description 
of it: 

la the year 18—, I went to trade with the Jum- 
nas, up the Xingu. 

I had loaded my igarite (large-masted canoe) 
and was about to start for Para, when nothing 
would serve the tuzava, or chief, of one of the 
maloccas, or villages, but that I should stay a 
day or two at his village, and take part in some 
festivities. He promised a tapir-hunt. Ase I 
knew that among the Jumnas were some skilled 
hunters, and as I was curious to witness an af- 
fair of this kind, I consented. Thc hunt was te 
come off on the second day of my stay. 

The morning arrived, and the hunters assem- 
bled, to the number of forty or fifty, in an open 
space by the malocca; and having got their 
arms and >quipments in readiness, all repaired 
to the praya, or narrow beach of sand, which 
separated the river from the thick underwood 
of the forest. 

Here some twenty or thirty whas (canoes hol- 





lowed out of tree trunks) floated on the water, 
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ready to receive the hunters. They were of dif- 
ferent sizes; some capable of containing half a 
dozen, while others were meant to carry only a 
single person. 

In afew minutes the canoes were freighted 
with their living cargoes, consisting not only 
of the hunters, but of most of the women and 
boys of the villages, with a score or two of dogs. 
These dogs were curious creatures to look at. 

We were soon paddling up stream. The chief 
and I occupied a canoe to ourselves. His only 
arms were a light fusil, which [had given him 
as a presentin our barter. It was a good pieee, 
and he was proud of it. This was to be its first 
trial. 

Ihad arifle for my own weapon. The rest 
were armed variously; some had guns, others 
the native bow and arrows; some carricd the 
gravatana, with arrows dipped in curari poison; 
some had nothing but machetes, or cutlasses, 
for clearing the underwood, in case the game 
had to be driven from the thickets. 

There was apart of the river, some two or 
three miles above the village, where the channel 
was wider than usual—several miles in breadth 
at this place. Here it was studded with islands, 
known to be a favorite resort of the tapirs. 
This was to be the scene of our hunt. 

At length we arrived among the islands, and 
then all noises ceased. The canoes were pad- 
died as slowly and silently as possible. I now 
began to understand the plan of the hunt; it 
was first to discover an island upon which a ta- 
pir was supposed to be, and then encompass it 
with the hunters in their canoes, while a party 
landed with the dogs, to arouse the game and 
drive it toward the water. 

This plan promised fair sport. The canoes 
now separated; and in a short while cach of 
them was seen coursing quietly along the edge 
of some islet, one of its occupants leaning in- 
ward, and scrutinizing the narrow belt of sand 
that bordered the water. 

In some places no such sand-belt appeared. 
The trees hung over, their branches even dip- 
ping into the current, and forming a roofed and 
dark passage underneath. In such places a ta- 
pir could have hidden himself from the sharp- 
est-eyed hunters, and herein lies the chief diffi- 
culty of this kind of hunt. 

It was not long before a low whistle was 
heard from one of the canoes, a sign for the 
others to come up. The traces of a tapir had 
been discovered. The chief, with a stroke or 
two of his palm-wood paddle, brought our ca- 
noe to the spot. 

There, sure enough, was the sign—the tracks 
of a tapir in the sand—leading to a hole in the 
thick underwood, where a beaten path appeared 
to continue onward into the interior of the 
island, perhaps to the tapir-den. 

The tracks were fresh—had been made that 
morning in the wet sand—no doubt the creature 
was in its Jair. 

The island was asmall one, with some five 
or six acres of surface. The canoes shot off in 
different directions, and in a few minutes were 
deployed all around it. At a given signal, sev- 
eral hunters leaped ashore, followed by the 
dogs; and then the chopping of branches, the 
shouts of the men, and the yelping of their ca- 
nine companions, were all heard mingling to- 
gether. 

The island was densely wooded. The palms 
grew so thickly, that theircrowned heads touched 
each other, forming a close roof. Beneath, a 
perfect network of sipos or creepers and llianes 
choked up the path, and the hunters had to 
clear every step of the way with their machetes. 

Even the dogs, with all their eagerness, could 
make only a slow and tortuous advance among 
the thorny vines of the smilax, and the sharp 
spines that covered the trunks of the palms. 

In the circle of canoes that surrounded the 
island, there was perfect silence; each had a 
spot to guard, and each hunter sat, with arms 
ready, and eyes keenly fixed on the foliage of 
the underwood opposite his station. 

The canoe of the chief had remained to watch 
the path where the tracks of the tapir had been 
observed. We both sat with guns cocked and 
ready; the dogs and hunters were distinctly 
heard in the bushes approaching the centre of 
the islet. 


moment a dozen animals, resembling a flock of 
hogs, tumbled out from the thicket, and flung 
themselves with a splash into the water. 


“No—tapir no—capivara,” cried the chief; 
but his voice was drowned by the reports of 
guns and the twanging of bow-strings. Half a 
dozen of the capivaras were seen to fall on the 
sandy margin, while the rest plunged forward, 
and diving beyond the reach of pursuit, were 
seen no more. 

This was a splendid beginning of the day’s 
sport; for half a dozen at a single volley was 
no mean game, even among Indians. 

But the nobler beast, the tapir, occupied all 
our thoughts; and leaving the capivaras to be 
gathered in by the women, the hunters were 
back at their posts in a few seconds. There 
was no doubt that a tapir would be roused. 
The island had all the appearance of being 
the haunt of one or more of these creatures, be- 
sides the tracks were evidence of their recent 
presence upon thespot. The beating, therefore, 
proceeded as lively as ever, and the hunters 
and dogs had penetrated to the centre of the 
thicket. 

Again the quick, angry yelping of the latter 
fell upon the ear; and again the thick cover 
rustled and shook. 

“This time the tapir,” said the chief to me in 
an undertone; adding, the next moment, in a 
louder voice, “Look yonder!” I looked in the 
direction pointed out. Icould perceive some- 
thing in motion among the leaves—a dark brown 
body, smooth and rounded, the body of a tapir! 
I caught only a glimpse of it, as it sprang for- 
ward into the opening. 

It was coming at full gallop, with its head 
carried between its knees. The dogs were close 
after, and it looked not before it, but dashed 
out and ran towards us as though blind. It 
made for the water, just a few feet from the 
bow of our canoe. The chief and I fired at the 
same time. I thought my bullet took effect, 
and so thought the chief did his; but the tapir, 
seeming not to heed the shots, plunged into the 
stream and went under. 

The next mament the whole string of dogs 
came sweeping out of the thicket, and leaped 
forward to where the game had disappeared. 
The tapir was hit, and on turning I saw the 
chief poising himself, knife in hand, near the 
stern of the canoe. He was about to spring out 
of it. 

His eye was fixed on some object under the 
water. I looked in the same direction. The 
waters of the Xingu are as clear as crystal; 
against the sandy bottom I could trace the dark 
brown body of the tapir. 

It was making for the deeper channel of the 
river, but evidently dragging itself along with 
difficulty. One of its legs was disabled. 

I had scarcely time to get a good view of it, 
before the chief sprang into the air, and dropped 
headforemost into the water. Turbid water 
came up to the surface—and then up came the 
dark head of the savage chief. 

“Ugh!” cried he, as he shook the water from 
his thick tresses, and beckoned me to assist him 
—“ugh! Senhor Martinhez, you eat roast tapir 
for dinner. Si—bueno—here tapir.” 

1 pulled him into the boat, and afterwards 
assisied to haul up the huge body of the tapir. 
Both our shots had taken effect. 

The hunt of the day proved a very successful 
one. Two more tapirs were killed; several cap- 
ivaras; and a paca—which is an animal much 
prized by the Indians for its flesh as well as the 
teeth, used by them in making their blow-guns. 

We also obtained a pair of the small pecca- 
ries and several macaws. A vrand dance of the 
Junma women wound up the amusements of 
the day. 

CLIMATE OF LABRADOR. 

Some New England excursionists, who have 
a strong love of adventure, and like to look on 
new and untravelled fields, find their way every 
summer to Labrador. They find variety of 
weather, and are rarely troubled by over-heat. 
A traveller there gives the following sketch of 
the appearance of the country and the changes 
of the weather: 

“This is the most wonderful climate in the 





The former gave tongue at intervals, but their 
yelping grew louder, and was uttered with a 
tiercer accent. Several of them barked at once, 
and a rushing was heard towards the water 


It came in our direction, but not right for us; | 


still the game was likely to issue at a point 
within range of our guns. A stroke of the pad- | 
dle brought us into a better position. At the | 
same time several other canoes were seen shoot- | 
ing forward to the spot. 

The underwood crackled and shook; reddish 
forms appeared among the leaves; and the next 


world; the thermometer 52°, mosquitoes in 
| profusion, plants blooming by millions, and 
at every step you tread on flowers such as would 
| be looked on in more temperate climes with 
pleasure. 

“Nowhere else are the north-east blasts felt as 
they are here. What the force of these horrid 


blasts outside of the harbor ut sea is, I can hardly 
, imagine; but it seems as if it would be impossi- 
ble for any vessel to ride safely before them, and 
that they will rend these rocky islands asunder. 

“The rain is driven in sheets and falls with 
difficulty upon its destination of sea or land. 


Nay, I cannot callit rain, as it is such a thick 
cloud of water, that all objects at a distance 
are lost sight of at intervals of three or four 
minutes, and the waters around us come up 
and beat about in our rock-bound harbor, as a 
newly caught and caged bird beats against the 
wire walls of his prison cage.” 
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THE CHILD TO THE OWL. 


Now as grave as a judge the old owl steps ou 
From Seivy-avown nook, on yon -= Rianating well, 
And just as the boat begins flitting abo 
And the soft, pleasant twilight in silence to fall, 
He awakes with quaint echoes the untrodden hall 
That aye answers again and again to his call. 
“Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whoo.’ 





The whole of the day he hath slumbered away, 

While the brisk little field mouse made sportat his feet; 

While men were a-working and children at play, 

He all motionless perched in his gloomy retreat. 

Now he opencth his eyes, and his wings doth beat, 

And the down-stooping night with a we come greet. 
“Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whoo.”’ 


0, owl! Iam sorry you do not partake 
‘yhose rare charms and delights that the day only brings. 
Wh A slumber you thus, while all else are awake— 

oe 4 = bright flowers open, the lark spreads her 


Anat the: awe et-seeking bee all so merrily s ng. 
And the Lae are alive with such beguttal things ? 
Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whoo. 


And yet, I dare say, you strange birds of the night 

Find pleasure and pastime while little boys slee 

And our Father who made the sweet lark love the light, 
Had His reasons for giving you vigils to keep; 

And it’s proper, when day is Adhd ed to peep, 

That away to your deep shady haunts you should sweep. 


a. 


For the Companion. 

SWEET-WATER. 

By Grandmother Trew. 
“OQ Grandmother Trew, there is such a big 
water down in the lot, and we wided on it in a 
boat—John and I wided on it!” was Susy’s tri- 
umphant exclamation one hot afternoon. 
It was my first knowledge of a beautiful sheet 
of water called “the pond.” It deserved a pret- 
tier name, for, in reality, it was a little gem of 
a lake, lying clear and shining as a mirror 
among the rugged hills. 
Being over two miles in length, and a quarter 
of a mile in width, it was large enough for 
quite a little sail, and whenever any of the men 
were at leisure to row us, we all “wided in a 
boat,” getting such a bewitching little sail, that 
it seemed like being in fairy-land rather than 
on our old-fashioned Mother Earth. 
We named the little lake Sweet-water. Small 
as it was, it was very deep in parts of it, so 
whatever little folks we had aboard, after we 
had learned to row ourselves, had to keep quiet, 
as a fall into the water would be dangerous. 
One summer day—a hot, sultry one it had 
been for that region—we embarked on board 
the little skiff, which we had named “the Ar- 
row.” 
The party consisted of myself, (named first 
out of respect to age) Susy’s mother, Susy her- 


her own age, who lived near our boarding place, 
and often came to see her, Johnny C and 
Kitty L , who were cousins to each other. 

Johnny was a wide-awake, rather boisterous 
boy of four years of age. He was a bright, 








but he frequently chose to be self-willed and 
obstinate. 


” 


r “I won’t, 
many other improper words. 


and we all loved her dearly. 
Our boat had three seats in it. 


man. 


have as well in the boat as anywhere else. 


unanswerable questions, such as— 
ing to a little green hill at our left. 


don’t the grass be in the water?” 








self, with her three dolls, and two children of 


and, if he chose to be, a very pleasant child, 


He had never been taught to be respectful to 
those older than himself, but would say, “I will” 
in an insolent tone, as well as 
But Kitty was as 
shy, and timid, and sweet as a little wild violet, 


Susy’s 
mother sat on the front one, with her back to 
the bow of the boat, and was to be the oarswo- 
On the middle seat were the three chil- 
dren, Johnny in the middle, and Susy, with her 
big doll in her arms, on one side of him, while 
Kitty, with “Loo-e-sy” and the china doll, sat 
on the other, and Grandmother Trew at the 
stern, keeping watch over them, especially 
Johnny, whose coming had been considered of 
rather doubtful propriety; but he had appeared 
for an afternoon’s visit, and would, perhaps, be- 


He kept very still at first, watching the oars 
and the water with great interest, scarcely 
speaking a word. Then he began to ask divers 


“Why don’t the water run up there?” point- 
“Why don’t 
the boat go on the top of the trees?’ “Why 


Then he insisted on carrying “‘Looesy,” and, 
when Susy objected, he snatched it rudely from 
Kitty’s arms, and held it out over the water, 
threatening to let it drop in and “‘be drownded.” 

“Looesy” was a hideous black doll, without 
form or comeliness in the eyes of any human 
being but her little mistress; but she clung to 
it with intense affection, and loved it better than 


pose, that a mother loves her plainest and fee- 
blest child the most. 

Of course Susy gave a great scream, and 
struggled to reach out and save her darling, 
and, if I had not caught her, she would have 
gone into the water herself. 

Johnny then threw “Looesy” back into her 
face, saying, “There, take your old, ugly, black 
nigger doll!” an offence felt more keenly, if pos- 
sible, than the contemplated “‘drownding.”’ 

But just then we drew near a place of intense 
interest to us all—‘‘Bluebird’s Point” we had 
named it—a tiny projection of land on which 
some alder bushes grew in a tangled thicket, 
and where all was dark and shady. But that 
was not the attraction. 

Right in the heart of these bushes, where we 
could see it plainly from the boat, was a blue- 
bird’s nest. It had in it four little birds, with- 
out a single feather on their bodies, who sat 
there, with mouths wide open, waiting for the 
mother to come with food. 

We always kept very still as we neared this 
point, scarcely breathing, lest a noise should 
frighten the poor little things, and scare away 
the mother. If we waited a few minutes we 
were sure to see a pair of blue, glancing wings, 
and two bright eyes darting through the leaves, 
and then see her drop the worm or seed she had 
brought into one of her babies’ mouths, and fly 
away aggin. 

Susy watched this process with intense de- 
light, keeping as still as a mouse. So did Kitty, 
but not so did Johnny. 
‘*Hollo, there!” he shouted, “I'll have that 
nest!” and, quick as thought, he threw up his 
hand and snatched at the pretty nest above his 
head (for we had glided noiselessly in under the 
bushes) before we could stop him. 

Fortunately he did not get it, but, in the at 
tempt, he lost his balance and fell out of the 
boat. The water there was not deep, and we 
had no difficulty in drawing him in again, but 
he was thoroughly wet through, and not a little 
frightened. 

So were the other children: but no sooner did 
he find himself once more in safety than his 
spirit of mischief returned, and again seizing 
“Looesy,” he threw her over into the water with 
a sudden jerk, shouting, “There’s your nigger 
doll—see her drownd—there she is!” 

The poor doll had risen to the top, (for 
breath?) and, after several fruitless attempts, 
we at last succeeded in rescuing her also. 

It was very comical to see how sorrow and 
indignation struggled in poor Susy’s breast. 
Her eyes were streaming with tears as she 
clasped the dripping “Looesy” to her bosom 
with one hand, while she doubled up a fist with 
the other, striking it out at Johnny, and cry- 
ing,— 

“Oo are the baddest, baddest boy—oo are! 
oo are!” 

Our opinion of him might not have differed 
very widely, but our first business now was to 
get the dripping child home. 

There was no great danger of cold in such 
a warm day, perhaps, but we feared the invol- 
untary immersion might harm him, so we 
landed as soon as we could, and ran up the 
steep hill back of Mr. Somers’ house, glad to 
find there was a brisk fire in the kitchen cook- 
ing-stove. 

Here Johnny was relieved of his wet garments, 
and being arrayed in some of Susy’s, into which, 
with considerable difficulty, we managed to 
crowd him, he ran about, looking like a very 
stout, broad-faced little girl, but as noisy and 
bold as ever. 

“Iv’ll take more’n one duckin’ to put down 
that ere boy,” said Mr. Somers, when we re 
lated our adventure; and, to tell the truth, we 
were all willing to have six o’clock come, that 
being the hour fixed upon by his mother for his 
return. 

In the meantime, he had been to the top of 
the hay-mow, and down in a mud-hole back of 
the barn, had broken the china doll’s head, and 
pulled up Mrs. Somers’ choicest geranium plant, 
to say nothing of aggravating the other chil- 
dren generally. 

One of his pleasant little ways was to boast 
loudly and perpetually. If each had a ginger 
cake or an apple given them, he would cry out, 
“Mine’s bigger’n yourn.” At the table he 
would exclaim, “My plate’s bigger’n yours is, 
Susy”—“My bread s got a great big piece more 
butter on than yourn, Kitty Leonard!” and when 
at play, “I threw my ball ten thousand times 
higher up ’an you did!” with a most provoking 
nod of his head, and twinkle of his bead-black 
eyes; or, “I can run twenty times faster’n you 
do; I can, I tell you!” 

I think Johnny will make what Yankees call 
asmart man if he lives, for he has quickness, 





all her other dolls; on the same principle, I sup- 


strength, an indomitable will, and a genuine 
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faith in his own capacities; but woe be to those 
who come in collision with him! 

A smart man in embryo is about as disagree- 
able a being as one can meet; and, for her own 
part, Grandmother Trew has no great admira- 
tion for the full-grown specimen, with his self- 
asserting, self-satisfied, pushing ways. 

But the beautiful little lakelet was destined 
to prove the grave of one of our little party. 
After the early frosts had touched the hillsides 
with rainbow glory, letting in a flood of new 
light on the rippling waves of our darling 
Sweet-water, we were one morning sailing over 
its smooth bosom; this time with no noisy 
Johnnys to disturb us. Even little Kitty was 
away, and we had only our three selves to make 
up the party. - 

There was a new brilliancy on the forest and 
on the water, yet a new sadness, too; for, though 
amore gorgeous coloring lighted up the whole 
landscape, we felt that autumn was there, and 
the Destroyer close upon us. 

The little birds were all gone from their nests, 
the wild flowers beginning to pale and wither, 
and an almost solemn stillness rested upon all 
things, only broken by the soft dipping of our 
oars. 

We were busy talking about this, and of re- 
turning to the city, when we were startled by a 
loud crash. It came from the shore close by us, 
and we soon saw, with alarm, that a tall chestnut 
tree was falling almost directly over our heads. 

Would it strike and capsize our little boat? 
We feared so; yet there was no time to speak, 
scarcely to think, before, sweeping all before it, 
the huge tree fell with a, loud dash into the 

lake, the trunk partly resting on the land. 

{twas a fearful moment! Susy’s mother had 
involuntarily snatched her child into her arms, 
and when the fall came, though the boat was 
not upset, it was caught and whirled round and 
round in a very alarming manner. 

The wood-choppers had not seen us till after 
the fall. They then gathered about us, some 
wading on the limbs, and some swimming, and 
soon succeeded in extricating us from our un- 
comfortable position. Heading our boat for 
the nearest point of latid, a stout, rough-bearded 
man took Susy in his arms, and jumped first 
on shore with her, then helping the others to 
land, we were all soon safe on te»ra-firma, very 
thankful to have escaped unhurt. 

When we came to search the boat for our 
shawls and baskets, (for we had proposed get- 
ting blackberries on our route,) it was found 
that the darling “‘Looesy” was missing. All 
search proved unavailing and we were obliged 
to retrace our homeward steps without her. 

In our confusion she had doubtless dropped 
overboard, and, as Johnny would say, “been 
drownded.” Of her, as of Bernardo del Soto, 
who was buried beneath the Mississippi, it may 
be said, “She travelled far and wide in search 
of adventures, but found nothing so remarkable 
as her grave.” 

Poor Susy was inconsolable. She wept much, 
and could not be comforted by promises of a 
new doll, or any other plaything. She had 
loved “Looesy,” ugly as she was, and how 
could genuine affection be comforted by any 
such assurances ? 

“Ganma Trew,” she said that night, as she 
was ready to kneel down and say her little 
Prayer, “will ‘Looesy’ do to heaven? She was 
& dood little doll.” 

“But dolls haven’t any souls,” I said; “it is 
our souls that go to heaven when we die.” 

“But she was dood,” she repeated, plaintively ; 
“she never told a ’tory, nor did nothin’ wrong. 
I dess she will do, Ganma Trew!” 

And I did not try to disturb her simple child- 
faith. Doodness and heaven were inseparable 
in her thought. So far she was right. Why 
not let her have the comfort of believing what 
she loved was living and happy? 

Dearer than ever to our hearts that night was 
our darling child; and, as her mother and I 
stood by her little bed, watching her sweet 
slumber, we both thought, but dared not 
speak, of what it would have been if she had 
been lost overboard, and the bright, but fatal 
= closed over our dear, sweet darling’s 
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“DANGERSOME WORK.” 

When Mary was about four years old she was 
‘aught to knit, and required to do what her 
mother called “a stint,” every day, that is, “to 
knit five times round.” Few children like to 
knit, and it was especially distasteful to Mary. 

One day, when, as usual, she was knitting 
a Pouting, a friend coming in, cried out,— 

“Why, Mary, have those little fingers learned 
10 use needles 2” 
“Yes’m,” answered the child, turning her 


lers puts me to doing the most dangersome 
work. Now she’s set me to knitting, sol can 
get my eyes picked out!” 
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DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 6. 
PRIVILEGES OF AMBASSADORS. 
The wife of an ambassador enjoys the same 
privileges that belong to her husband. Before 
missions became permanent, ambassadors were 
not often accompanied by their wives. No such 
word as ambassadress was known in those 
times. Now it is as well known as the word 
queen. 
Yet there is no such officer as ambassadress, 
and the lady who has an ambassador for her 
lord, has no diplomatic position, and no legal 
power. 
The case stems to be exceptional. 
An American lady who is married to an Amer- 
ican admiral would not be considered in foreign 
countries as entitled to either special privileges 
or to her husband’s rank,—but an American 
lady, married to an American plenipotentiary, 
would be considered in foreign countries as en- 
titled to all the privileges held by her husband, 
and she would be treated accordingly. If a 
woman of talents, she would be a very influen- 
tial person,—or rather personage,—and might 
stamp her mind permanently on the history of 
the world, as more than ambassador’s wife has 
done in other days. 
One of the most distinguished of the writers 
on this subject, M. Martens, says: 
“The wife of an ambassador enjoys, as such, 
an inviolability still more distinguished than 
that which is due to her by sex and birth. The 
privileges of her husband are extended to her; 
and with regard to the ceremonial of visits, pre- 
cedence, presentation at court, &c., she claims, 
with reference to other ladies of rank, the same 
advantages as are claimed by her husband with 
respect to theirs.” 
Ladies have had much to do with modern di- 
plomacy, and often have had more real power 
at courts than their husbands could pretend to 
exercise. Their connection with embassies is 
about two centuries old, and is certain to en- 
dure. 

It was a custom with the Turks to seize and 
imprison an ambassador when they went to war 
with his country. He was sent to the Seven 
Towers,—and to say that an ambassador had 
been sent thither, was the same thing as saying 
that war existed between his sovereign and the 
Sultan. 

The Seven Towers were a sort of State prison 
at Constantinople, to which ambassadors were 
sent under the circumstances mentioned, and 
under pretence of protecting them from popu- 
lar outrage; but in fact to give expression to 
Mussulman hatred of Christians. It was a 
usage adopted when Turkey was a great nation, 
and abjectly feared by Christendom. 

Time has changed all that, and two genera- 
tions have passed away since the Seven Towers 
have seen an ambassador within their walls. 
Turkey has become so weak that she cannot 
afford to take liberties with Christians, much 
less with Christian ambassadors. Besides, Tur- 
key was not regularly within the circle of inter- 
national law in those days, whereas now she is 
in that magical ring. 

When an ambassador experiences any wrong, 
or his privileges have been infringed, he does 
not act against the offender, but demands sat- 
isfaction of the government “near” which he 
resides; and that government proceeds to pun- 
ish such offender. 

Death puts an end to diplomatic privileges, 
as to all other things. When an ambassador 
dies, he is not entitled to magnificent obsequies, 
and his family and friends must content them- 
selves with bestowing upon his remains ordina- 
ry funereal honors. A French writer states this 
fact in rather humorous language, though not 
meaning to be humorous, saying,— 

“Des qu’un ambassadeur est mort, il ventre 
aussitol dans la vie privee’’—that is, “When an 
ambassador dies, he returns immediately to pri- 
vate life.” 

This would be called a bull were it from an 
Irish pen. 
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For the Companion. 

RATS IN THE MINE. 

A curious thing about the Lake Superior cop- 
per mines is that rats live in them. 
How these usually unpopular animals man- 
age to get into mines, one can only imagine. 
But that they do live there I have the testimony 
of a Cornish miner, with whom I once conversed 
on the subject, in one of the mining villages of 
the Lake Superior country. 
“You'll think it queer,” said he, “but it’s 
true, whativer you think, that rats live in the 
moines in consederable numbers. All moines 





"Yes spitefully toward her mother, “mamma al- 








foind moar or less of ’em in ivery moine. 
That’s my expuriance. 

“Soom o’ the moines, of coorse, ye knaw, is 
not so old as ithers, an’ av coorse soom has not 
the number of levels that ithers has; but on 
ivery level there is rats. Ye’ll foind ’em on the 
first level, which is only a short distance below 
the surface of the earth, an’ ye’ll foind ’em on 
the bottom level of all, which is, mebbe, half a 
mile down or thereaboot. 

“Of all livin’ creathurs that the good Lord 
made, rats is the only ones I iver knowed that 
took to livin’ naturally in a moine. Av coorse 
there’s harses down the moines, but they has to 
be put doon; an ef ye iver sah a harse with his 
harness on, hangin’ over the mouth of a shaft, 
ye’ve seen how he'll tremble, and how fright- 
ened of his wits he’ll look, because he’s goin’ 
down. 

“An’ men, av coorse, goes down to earn their 
livin’. An’ men and harses an’ rats is the only 
creathurs that ye iver foind in the moines. 
“One time I remember our company had to 
knock off the work on the bottom level, on ac- 
count of repairs bein’ made to the main shaft. 
“When things was made ready again, I was 
the first man to go below, to run out some ores 
in the car. I went to work, and presently the 
car was rumblin’ along on its trainway, with 
me behind, pushin’, and my candle burnin’ 
away on my hat. 

“Then what do you think? All to a sudden, 
from ivery part of the moine all round, came a 
runnin’ to me great companies of rats!) They 
coom hilter-skilter, secramblin’ oop on the car, 
and aroond my neck an’ my head, an’ down my 
legs, an’ all over me. They coom so thick that 
1 had to stop the car a bit, and try to shake ’em 
off. 

“T doant say I wasn’t a bit scared, too; fer 
you see the rats are ginerally very shoy of men, 
very timid-loike—and I niver afore knowed ’em 
to coom a-nigh a moiner. 

“But, after a minute, I sah plain enough what 
et all meant. The little bastes were so glad to 
see me that they didn’t know what to do with 
themselves. The moine—or that part of the 
moine—had been so long idle that it had be- 
come lonely to ’em, so that when they got sight 
of an old acquaintance, they were so tickled that 
nothing would do’em but they must scamper 
all over me. 

“Beloike ye’ll think that’s a queer story, mus- 
ter, but I stan’ ready to take my oath to it in 
any coort of law.” 
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LIBERAL OFFER. 


This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 





Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, paYment in advance, 

ee ee ae 
CHICAGO CHILDREN. 

The following pleasant hit on the self-com- 
placency of the great city of the West will be 
appreciated by none more than its inhabitants: 


Even the children of (Chicago carry them- 
selves as if they were born kings, and the world 
had been made newly for their delight. I 
watched, yesterday, a fine little fellow of be- 
tween three and four years old, who was spin- 
ning his top, while beside him stood his sister of 
five. A gentleman sitting near, wondered if he 
knew his catechism, and, calling to him, said: 

“Wavie, who was the first man?” 

Davie looked up from his play, settled him- 
self squarely on his feet, threw back his caren § 
head with imperious resolution, and shouted, 
“Tam!” 

“Who was the first woman?” 

Glanci ig half-patronizingly, half-affection- 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
By properly punctuating the following lines, the 
seemingly incredible statements are all reduced to 


plain facts: 


I saw one winter’s day a lake in flames 
I saw a tree with all my children’s naines 
I saw a book as big as any barn 
I saw a shop large as a good sized farm 
I saw another one as big as Bunker Hill 
TI saw a mountain kicking with a will 
I saw a boy astride the mountain top 
T saw a dreadful storm in full gallop 
1 saw a horse swift sailing o’er the moon 
I saw a cloud bright as a silver spoon 
I saw a watch strike like a thunder peal 
I saw Niagara tumble down and reel 
I saw a drunkard spew hot lava in a pail 
I saw five hundred ladies riding on a rail 
I saw the moon and stars both dancing out a jig 
I saw two clowns in full fantastic rig 
T saw a ghost—! tall as a ten foot pole 
I saw real flames from each eye hole! 
The pumpkin gave me such a fright 
That I can neither tell nor write. 
A. B. Foss, 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE. 
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I am composed of twelve letters. : 
My 4, 12, 7, 10 is to notify vessels of obstruction. 
My 6, 8, 11, 8, 1 is a wry countenance. 

My 4, 9, 5, 8 often causes a 8, 2, 3. 


My whole is now before you. NETTIE. 


4. 

1. A staff. 

2. Not near. 

8. Renown. , 

4. Past tense of a common verb. 
5. 


My first is in pen, but not in ink, 
My second is in rose, but not in pink; 
My third is in ear, but not in eyes, 
My fourth is in truth, but not in lies; 
My fifth is in you, but not in me, 
My sixth is in milk, but not in tea; 
My seventh is in laugh, but not in cry, 
My eighth is in spider, but not in fly; 
My ninth is in town, but not in city, 
My tenth is in frown, but not in pity. 
If you search this paper you will tind my whole. 
JuLia A. LOVELL. 


My first has ruined many, 
rought many untold wealth; 
My second we all wish to 
W hen we are out of health. 
My whole is sunk deep in the ground, 
Affording light the world around. 


Conundrums. 


Why isCanadalike courtship? Because it borders 
on the United States. 

What is that which, when thrown out, you may 
always catch without hands? A hint. 

Wien is a wife like a great coat?) When her hus- 
band is a up in her. : 

Why is a bank the best place to make a geological 
survey? Because of the rich deposits it contains. 

Why was Jonah the strongest man? Because the 
whale couldn’t hold him after he had got him down, 

What ship is always laden with knowledge? 
Scholarship. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Whip-poor-will. 2. ‘Walls have ears.” 
8. Asia. 4. The Youths’ Companion. 
5. Aspen—Shore—Poles—Erect—Nests. 
6. I—in—pin—spin or pine—spine. 
7. South—Cameo—Honolulu—Oases—Oconee—-Lap- 
landers—ScHooL-Housks. 








CORRECTING HIS MOTHER. 


“Tommy, my son, fetch in a stick of wood.” 
“Ah! my dear mother,” responded the youth, 
“the grammatical portion of your education 
has been sadly neglected. You should have 
said, ‘Thomas, my son, transport from that 
recumbent collection of combustible material 
upon the threshold of this edifice one of the 








may not be alike in thes, but, as a rule, ye'll 


ately at his sister, he shouted again, “Mary!” 


curtailed excrescences of 2 defunct log,’ ” 
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THE YOUTHS’ 








COMPANION. 








A TALK WITH THE BABY. 


Baby. baby! come sit on my knee, 
Nobody's waking but you and me; 

Cat and kitten are fast asleep, 

But still my wearisome watch I keep; 
Rocking the cradle to and fro, 

Singing merrily, singing low, 

Ali the rhymes that ever were sung 

Since long ago, when the world was young, 
Ten o'clock! do you mean to stay 

Broad awake till the peep of day? 


Baby! now there is no one near, 

W hisper a secret in my ear; 

How did you learn the wondrous speech 
All our wisdom could never teach! 
What is the meaning of all your words, 
Soft as the twitver of rustling birds? 
Nobody knows what schemes may wait 
Hidden away in your nodding pate; 
Dear little dreamer, tell me true, 

What are you planning to be and do? 


Baby, baby! your fingers white, 

Reach for the big, round moon at night; 
Strive in their eager grasp to hold, 
Wandering rags of the sunshine’s gold; 
When shall we ever make you know 
How, in the sun, the blossoms blow! 
liow the winds run on fairy feet 

Over the fields of bending wheat; 

How, in the world, so strange and new, 
All things beautiful wait for you, 
Leading you on, by your clasping hand, 
Out of your rosy baby-land. 


Baby, baby! the world is wide 
Snares and danger on every side; 
What will you do when the mother’s love 


Cannot shelter her tender dove? 
Ah! you are sleeping on my breast, 
Nothing troubles your quiet rest; 
Safe in the arms that fuld you here, 


Nevera thought have —_ of fear; 
Over us both is One who kee 


Watch while His children wake or sleep. 
Little Corporal, 
BE 


ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

A party of Australian settlers were out pros- 
pecting for new land. It consisted of four per- 
sous,—a middle-aged man, named Sydney 
Lawson, his son Harry, and attendant Donald, 
and a black or native servant called “Prince 
Chummy,” who had charge of the horses and 
cattle. 

One morning not long after leaving the 
old station, they crossed a wide stretch of dry 
scrub country, and struck a creek shaded by red 
gum-trees, and ran it down until they came to 
what was, for Australia, a fine river. 

Fiz-trecs and pines—all kinds of trees—laced 
together with crecpers and wild vine, grew thick 
along the river’s banks. 

There were wild-fowl, too, in the river; and 
scores upon scores of pigeons, bronze-wings, and 
green and purple wompoos, were feasting on the 
wild figs and cherries, and making them patter 
down like rain. 

“Just won’t we blaze away, Donald?” cried 
Harry, in ecstasy. 

But what pleased Mr. Lawson more was the 
grassy, lightly-timbered land, that stretched 
like a wild park for miles on both sides of the 
river. He determined to seek no farther, and 
as soon as he had pitched his camp, was in the 
saddle again, and off to mark the section of land 
he had thus selected. 

He scored the bark of a tree from which he 
started, with his initials, and then rode a dozen 
miles or more, and slashed another tree with his 
tomahawk, 

In that free and easy fashion he took posses- 
sion of all the land between the trees for ten 
miles on both sides of the river. Then he gal- 
lopped into camp again and scribbled off a rough 
description of the district he had taken up for 
the Crown Land Office, using the dray for his 
writing-desk. 

With this Prince Chummy was sent back to 
the nearest post-office. 

Whilst he was away Sydney set to work at 
timber-felling and splitting, whilst Harry and 
Donald in turns mounted guard over the stores 
or looked after the cattle. 

Before Prince Chummy got back, a hut and 
stockyard had been laid out. 

All this time not a black or native had been 
seen at Pigeon Park, as Sydney had christened 
this station. They came often enough after- 
wards; but I have only room to tell- how they 
first made their appearance there. 

One evening the cattle and horses had been 
driven into a grassy horseshoe peninsula made 
by the winding river, not far from the hut. 
Sydney had knocked off work, and was sitting 
on a rude bench, and the boys were out with 
their guns. Presently Harry cried out,— 

“Hark! I can hear a horse gallopping yonder, 
Perhaps it’s Chummy come back! Let’s go and 
meet him.” 

When Donald put his ear down to the ground, 


he heard the hoofs quite plainly, and agreed to 


go. So he and Harry trotted off on foot. 


Ina few minutes the rider’s head was seen 
above the rising ground, and though the setting 
sunlight bathed him in bright blood, they could 


make Out that it was Chummy. 


He reined in as he drew near the boys, in a 


sides. He was grinning, and shouting back 
greetings to his young friends, when from the 
scrub on both sides whizzed a flight of spears. 
Poor Chummy, bristled like a porcupine, fell 
forward on his horse’s neck, clutching the mane 
with the rigid grasp of death, and the fear-mad- 
dened horse, which had been wounded in the 
neck, rushed past the boys like a whirlwind. 
Out of the scrub darted a score or two of 
black natives, dancing and jabbering, “Wah! 
wah! wah!” like anzry apes, and advancing on 
the boys with brandished spears and wildly- 
waved boomcrangs and waddies. 

“T did feel frightened then, and no mistake,” 
Harry afterwards told me, “but, you see, if we’d 
shown the white feather, it would have been all 
up with us. So we turned round, and stared at 
the blacks. 

‘We must pepper them,’ I said to Donald. 

“ ‘Ay, lad, but one ata time, and then load 
whilst the other is firin’,’ says Donald. 

“He’s a cool customer, is Donald. We hadn’t 
much time to talk, for I saw one of the blacks 
just going to let drive at us, sol up with my 
gun and let drive at him. 

“It was loaded in onc barrel with buck-shot, 
and though it scattered, I must have spoilt his 
beauty, for the blood came streaming down his 
face. It was queer to see how scared the na- 
tives were,—over six foot some of ’em were. 
They couldn’t have been much used to powder. 
They all ef them stopped short when they saw 
the blood, as if they’d ail been shot. 

“ ‘Don’t wait for me,’ I said to Donald, when 
I was going to load again; but, though he gave 
”em both his barrels pretty quick when he saw 
how things were, he only marked them behind. 
They’d all turned, and vanished in the scrub. 
Mr. Lawson was not long long in rushing up, 
Ican promise you, but there was nothing left 
for him to do. 

“Poor Chummy was dead by that time. We 
buried him before we went to bed. I suppose 
the natives had got it into their heads that he’d 
brought us there, and so wanted to finish him 
off first.” 


——--—-<¢~@e—__ ——_- 


A PRACTICAL SERMON. 


Tennessee, and a United States Senator from 
that State, used to tell a capital story of a Meth- 
odist preacher, Rev. James Axley, famous both 
for eloquence and wit. One Sunday he brought 
another preacher with him, who preached the 
sermon, and then Mr. Axley proceeded, in a very 
pungent way, to reprove the congregation. 
Rev. Mr. Milburn heard the story from Judge 
White, and thus tells it: 


very solemn one, for a minister of the Gospel to 
reprove vice, misconduct and sin, whenever and 
wherever he sees it. But especially is this his 
duty on Sunday and atchurch. That is a duty 
I am now about to attend to. 

“And now,” continued the reverend speaker, 
pointing with his long finger in the direction 
indicated, “that man sitting out yonder, behind 
the door, who got up and went out while the 


wanted to, got his boots full of mud, came back 


all the noise he could, on purpose to disturb the 


he docs. It doesn’t look as if he had been raised 


way at meeting. 


time.— But Idon’t mean him. 
“And now,” again pointing at his mark, 


comes to church. 
won’t you ?—But I don’t mean her.” 


and pert as if he never was asleep in his life, 


sound asleep, slept the whole time and snored 
that man thinks 


you to keep awake.— But I don’t mean him,” 
Thus did he proceed, pointin out every man 





place in which there was a belt of scrub on both 


lessons of rebuke, 





Judge White, one of the leading statesmen of 


“It may be a very painfol duty, butit isa 


brother was preaching, stayed out as long as he 
and stamped the mud off at the door, making 


attention of the congregation, and then took his 
seat; that man thinks 1 mean him. No wonder 


in the white settlements, does it, to behave that 


“Now, my friend, I’d advise you to learn bet- 
ter manners before you come to church next 


“that little girl sitting there, about half-way of 
the house,—I should judge her to be about six- 
teen years old,—that’s her with the artificial 
flowers on the outside of her bonnet and the in- 
side of her bonnet; she has a breastpin on, too, 
(they were very severe upon all superfluities of 
dress),—she that was giggling and chattering 
all the time the brother was preaching, so that 
even the older sisters in the neighborhood 
conldn’t hear what he was saying, though they 
tried to. She thinks I mean her. I’m sorry from 
the bottom of my heart for any parents who 
have raised a girl to her time of day, and 
haven’t taught her how to behave when she 


“Little girl, you have disgraced your parents, 
as well as yourself Behave better next time, 


Directing his finger to another aim, he said: 
“That man sitting there, that looks as bright 


and never expected to be, but that just as soon 
as the brother took his text, laid his head down 
on the back of the seat in front of him, went 


mean him. My friend, don’t 
you know the church ain’t the place to sleep? 
If you needed rest, why didn’t you stay at home, | of great strength. 
take off your clothes, and goto bed? That’s 
the place to sleep, not church. The next time 
you have achance to hear a sermon, I advise 


woman and child who had in the slightest de- 
viated from a befitting line of conduct; charac- 
terizing the misdemeanor, ani reading sharp 


| Judge White was all this time sitting at the 
| end of the front seat, just under the speaker, en- 
joying the old gentleman’s disquisition to the 
last degree; twisting his neck around to note if 
the audience relished the “down-comings” as 
much as he did; rubbing his hands, smiling, 
chuckling inwardly. 

Between his teeth and cheek was a monstrous 
quid of tobacco, which, the better he was 
pleased, the more he chewed; the more he 
chewed, the more he spat, and, behold, the floor 
bore witness to the results. At length the old 
gentleman, straightening himself up to his full 
height, continued, with great gravity: 

“And now, I reckon you want to know whom 
Ido mean. I mean that dirty, nasty, filthy to- 
bacco chewer, sitting on the end of that front 
seat” —his finger, meanwhile, pointing true as 
the needle to the pole—‘‘see what he has been 
about! Look at those puddles on the floor; a 
frog wouldn’t getintothem. Think of the tails 
of the sister’s dresses being dragged through 
that muck!” The crest-fallen judge averred 
that he never chewed any more tobacco in 
chuxch. 


er 
IT NEVER DRIES UP. 


I was staying at a village on the Welch coast, 
where the people had to bring all their water 
from awell. Not a single house had a pump. 
At all hours of the day, but chiefly before 
breakfast and before tea time, little feet and 
great, often unshod, but very active, might be 
seen passing along a narrow lane, with every 
kind of pitcher, kettle and can, to a fresh water 
well. Not a very trustworthy friend, after all, 
was this village well. 

“Is this well never dry?” I inquired. 

“Dry ? Yes, ma’am; very often in hot weath- 





r. 

“And if the spring dries up?” 

“Why, then we go to the well higher up—the 
best water of all!’ 
“But if the well higher up fails?” 
“Why, ma’am, that well never dries up— 
never. It is always the same summer and win- 
ter.” 
I went to see this precious well which “never 
dries up.” The water was clear and sparkling, 
coming down from the high hills, not with tor- 
rent leap and roar, but with the steady flow and 
soft murmur of fulness and freedom. It flowed 
down to the highway side. It was within reach 
of every child’s little pitcher. It was enough 
for every empty vessel. The small birds came 
down from thither to drink. The ewes and 
lambs had trodden down a little path to its 
brink. The thirsty beast of burden, along the 
dusty road, knew the way, (as I could see b 
their tracks,) to the well that “never dries up.’ 
It reminded me of the waters of life and sal- 
vation flowing from the “Rock of Ages,” and 
brought within reach of all men by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Every other brook may grow 
dry in the days of drought and adversity, but 
this heavenly spring never ceases to flow. 

Let us all hasten, with hearts athirst, to the 

heavenly well “which never dries up.” 


LIVING ON GRAPES, 


Wouldn’t our readers like to spend a few days 
on Mount Lebanon, when the grapes are glean- 
ed. A contributor to Hours at Home says: 


These people delight in their vineyards, and 
during the last weeks of August and the month 
of september are found towfrd evening seated 
among the vines, cating the luscious fruit with 
infinite complacency. 

in an evening walk along the carriage road, 
which passes through the vineyards, one is met 
at every step by loud and hearty invitations to 
enter and join them in their family feasts, or to 
select the best bunches from the baskets of those 
who are returning laden to their homes. 

These delicious grapes are usually eaten in 
the evening, or in the morning on walking. So 
cool and refreshing are they that a cluster 
weighing a pound, eaten before break fast, seems 
only to whet the appetite for more solid food. 

‘the amount of grapes eaten by the residents 
of the village is astonishing, and will average at 
least three pounds per day for the forty days of 
the barvest. 

the grapes in the valley ripen two weeks be- 
fore those above the village on the hill, so that 
this blessing of fruit is a cause of long-contin- 
ued rejoicing, and when the harvest is over 
families hang up bunches by strings to the 
beams of the ceiling of their houses to the ex- 
tent of 600 and even 1000 pounds, where: they 
remain well preserved for months. 

Good grapes may thus be eaten here in win- 
ter, and the raisins and the dibs—the syrup of 
the grapes—go over until the next season. 


DANGEROUS BABOON. 

Some of the monkey tribes, like the orang- 
outangs and the gorillas, have more strength than 
men, and are very dangerous animals to meet. 
One brought over from England for exhibition 
a little while ago, proved his great power. 
An English steamer which arrived at Liver- 
pool from Africa a short time since, had on 
board three giant chacmas or baboons, two 
; | crocodiles, several monkeys, and other speci- 
mens of the natural history of the country. 
The baboons were very ferocious, and possessed 








For their safe custody, a strong den with iron 
bars was provided, and placed near the forecas- 
tle, so that they could be constantly under the 
eye of the crew. All went well until the morn- 
»|ing of the second day out, when a crash was 
heard, and in an instant the large chacma had 
wrenched several bars off, and the next instant 
was on the forecastle, armed with the bars with 


ee, 


Here his majesty paused for a moment, anj 
in a dignified manner surveyed his captors. 4 
rope having been got, a noose was formed, anj 
cast over his head, and he struggled hard 
extricate himself, but without avail. He the 
attacked one of the seamen, whom he seized by 
the arm, and, notwithstanding that several of 
the men belabored him with weapons, the brat, 
would not relinquish his hold until he had tor 
the flesh from above the elbow to near the wrist, 
and had been rendered insensible, when he wa 
carried to his den. 

——————__ +> 


MR. WEBSTER AND THE CANDLE, 
Daniel Webster used to tell with great 203; 
how his eagerness to remember poetry accurat 
ly came near burning up his father’s hous, 
Books were very scarce in his boyhood, anj 
even an almanac was a great treasure. The sto. 
ry is a good one, and may warn all our young 
readers to be careful with lights at night: 


The close of the year had brought along th. 
next year’s almanac. This was an acquisitioy, 
A page was devoted to each month, and at the 
top of the page were four lines of poctry; seine 
moral, some sentimental, some ludicrous. Thy 
almanac came in the morning, and before niy}; 
my brother and myself were masters of its cy). 
tents, at least of its poetry and its anecdotes. 
We went to bed upon it; but awaking lonz 
before the morning light, we had a difference of 
recollection about one word in the third line of 
April’s poetry. We could not settle it by argu. 
ment, and there was no umpire. But the fac 
could be settled by inspection of the book. 

I arose, groped my way to the kitchen, light 
ed a candle, p led to a distant room jp 
search of the almanac, found it, and brought it 
away. The disputed passage was examined. | 
believe I was found to be in the wrong, and 
blew out my candle and went to bed. 

But the consequence of my error had well nigh 
been serious. It was about two o’clock in the 
morning, and just as I was going again to sleep, 
I thought I saw signs of light in the room I had 
visited. 

I sprang out of bed, ran to the door, opened 
the room, and it was all on fire. I had let fall 
a spark, or touched the light to something 
which had communicated fire to a parcel of cot- 
ton clothes, they had communicated it to the 
furniture and to the sides of the room, and the 
flames had already begun to show themselves 
through the ceiling, in the chamber above. ° 
A pretty earnest cry soon brought the house 
hold together. By great good luck we escaped. 
Two or three minutes more and we should all 
have been in danger of burning together. As it 
was, I think the house was saved by my father’s 
presence of mind. While others went for wa 
ter, he seized every thing movable which was 
on fire, and wrapped it up in woollen blankets. 


<~or 


LYING SPIRITS. 
It is very uncomfortable for spiritnalists to 
think they are often at the mercy of lying spir 
its, who take delight in deceiving them. If ons 
is to have a religion learned from spiritual be 
ings, the first thing is to be assured of its truth. 
The Boston Traveller gives a specimen of the 
lies told by professed spirits: 
On the 20th of last March, and frequently 
afterward, several clairvoyants and trance me 
diums personated the death agonies of a young 
man, whose spirit informed them that he ha 
fallen from aloft on board the barque Nehemiah 
Gibson, then on her passage from Mclbourne, 
via New South Wales, for San Francisco. In 
its fall the spirit stated that its body had struck 
the rail of the vessel, and after a few hours had 
expired in great agony. The young man’s fam 
ily and all the leading spiritualists of East Bor 
ton implicitly believed these wonderful revel 
tions; but it affords us pleasure to state that the 
young man arrived at San Francisco still in the 
ly, and with a fair prospect of living his 
“threescore years and ten.” We mention the 
case because it has been a common topic 
conversation with the people of East Boston for 
several months. 








HOW TO ESCAPE FEAR. 


The boy who said he wasn’t afraid in a storm 
at sea, because his father was at the helm, ws 
atrue philosopher. And if any one feels thst 
God takes care of him continually, he will 
cape much fear and anxiety: 

“I cannot think how some people can Gus 
sleep without saying their prayers, said lit 
Johnnie, after reading for the morning lesson 
the sixth chapter of St. Matthew. “Sometimes 
I feel afraid, but I ask God to take care of m¢; 
and I don’t mind at all, for I know nothing cal 
harm me then.” 

Johnnie could not do better to prevent = 
than that. Would it not be well to follow oy 
plan, and say, “What time I am 1 
trust in Thee” ?—(Ps. 56: 8.) 


~or 


“BLUE-STOCKING.” 


The term “blue-stocking” is now, as every ay 
knows, applied to literary ladies; but origi®: 4 
it was conferred on a society of literary Lager 
of both sexes in England, organized in a 
The society derived its name from osha 
worsted stockings always worn by Benjate 
Stillingfleet, a distinguished writer, who W 
one of the most active promoters of the ae 
tion. This term was subsequently confe “ 
literary ladies, from the fact that the neo 
plish and fascinating Mrs. Jerningham Wo 

lue stockings at the social and literary ay 











which he had been confined. 





tainments given by the celebrated 
Montagu. 
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EDDIE AND PAPA’S WATCH. 


“Tick, tick, tick,’’ 

Says the watch to little Eddie; 
“Tick, tick, tick,”’ 

As it goes on quick and steady; 
“Tick, tick, tick,” 

It will not stop nor stay, 
“Tick, tick, tick,” 

All the night and all the day. 


Ah, my Eddie dear! 
It says to you and me 

That the passing moments 
Should not wasted be! 

It says to |’ and me, 
With its tick, tick, tick, 

That time doth hurry on 
Very quick, quick, quick. 
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For the Companion. 
HEN AND THE MOCKING- 
BIR. 





1 AMIE 
titi 


Feri tad 





An old woman owned a mocking-bird and a 
hen. 

The former was kept in a pretty cage, which 
hung under the pear tree in sunny weather, and 
was taken into her parlor when it rained. 

The latter had a pen in acornerof the yard, 
with a stake in front to which she was tied by 
one leg so that she might not run away. 

The hen envied the mocking-bird, and the 
mocking-bird despised the hen. 

“He has every thing that heart can wish,” 
thought the hen, “and yet does no good to any 
one, that I can see. For my part I wonder what 
such creatures were made for. Now I, who am 
so useful that my mistress could hardly keep 
house without me, am obliged to live in this 
dingy old pen, and for the most part to scratch 
for my living.” 

Then the hen ruffled with anger, and refused 
to lay an egg for her mistress’ breakfast. 

“What a vulgar bird is that!” exclaimed the 
other, “how she waddles when she walks! and 

her voice is enough to make one stop one’s ears. 

For my part I wonder what such creatures were 

made for;” and the mocking-bird turned his 
back on the poor old hen. 

“Hoity toity, this is fine doings!” said their 
mistress; “but I’ll soon bring them both to their 
senses,” ‘ 
So she took the mocking-bird out of his cage, 
and tied him to the stake by one leg. 
“You think yourself vastly better than the 
hen,” said she. “Try it and see. You shall 
have dough every day, and the privilege of 
Scratching, in return for which I shall expect 
you to keep me supplied with eggs.” 
Then she put the hen into the cage. “Stay 
here,” said she, “since you like it so much. 

You shall have plenty of bird-seed, and this 

Pretty glass filled with fresh water daily, in re- 

‘urn for which I shall expect you to cheer me 

— songs when I sit at the window spin- 


At first the hen was very much pleased, and 
began to perk her head, and to put on all the 
“I of @ little bird, but when she tried to sing, 
she found she could only cackle. 

That evening when the blacksmith passed the 
Cottage on his way home, he paused and leaned 
mm the gate to inquire for the mocking-bird. 

have missed his song so much that I haven’t 

‘able todo more than half a day’s work,” 
Said he, : 
ann seeing the hen, he burst into a laugh, 
: exclaiming, “The old woman’s gone mad,” 
© went his way to tell the neighbors about it. 
a u€ Next person who came along was the 
uister. He, too, leaned over the gate, and 


“When I listen to that sweet song,” said he, 
“T seem to hear a voice from Eden. All my best 
thoughts come then. My people don’t know 
how much they owe the mocking-bird.” Then 
seeing the hen, he too exclaimed, “‘She’s mad,” 
shook his head, sighed and passed on. 

Next the artist came that way. 

“Why is the mocking-bird mute?’ said he. 
“To hear him is like getting a letter from home. 
I see the old house, and my father and mother 
sitting on the piazza, my little brothers and 
sisters playing on the lawn with old Ponto, and 
the magnolias and the lindens, it brings them 
all before me. But what is this?’ and the 
young Virginian opened his black eyes and 
raised his white hands in astonishment. 

And the little children came and saw the hen, 
and rolled on the ground with shouts of laugh- 


ter. 
But the old woman held her peace. 
The next morning she came and looked in the 
pen for anegg. “What, no egg for my break- 
fast! You deserve a beating.” 
The mocking-bird hung his head in shame. 
The next morning she came again, and still 
there was noegg. “Well, let it pass this time,” 
said she, “but it must not happen again. Old 
Grandsir Muggs is very sick, and I want to send 
him a glass of egg-nog.” But the next day it 
was the same. 
“Very well,” said she, “but it must not hap- 
pen again, for little Grace Rawlins has had the 
measles, and I want to send her a custard.” 
But it did happen again. 
“Now out upon you for a good-for-nothing 
fowl,” exclaimed the old woman. “I was going 
to have a tea-party to-night, and how can I 
make cake without eggs?” 
“OQ, mistress,” cried the mocking-bird, now 
weak and exhausted with scratching and hard 
fare, “I was wrong to despise the hen, who can 
do what [ cannot, but restore me to my cage, 
and I will never be so foolish again.” 
“Good mistress,” said the hen, worn almost 
to a skeleton by her diet of bird-seed and cold 
water, “I was wrong to envy the mocking-bird, 
who is useful in his way, while by taking his 
place, I have only made myself ridiculous. But 
give me my old pen again, and I will never do 
sO any more.” 
“Each to his sphere,” said the old woman, re- 
turning the one to his cage and the other to her 
pen. 
In a few days the blacksmith, the minister, 
the artist, the children and every body else were 
made happy by the mocking-bird’s song, while 
the old woman had eggs enough for herself and 
her neighbors. Ruts CHESTERFIELD. 
———___—_—_+or——— 
SWALLOWING FIFTEEN COWS. 
“Swallowed fifteen cows!” said Bertie, in as- 
tonishment, looking up from her play. Her 
ears had caught the words in a conversation 
that was going on in the room. 

“Yes,” answered her brother George. “He 
drank them all up.” 

“Drank fifteen cows! I don’t believe it!” 
answered the little maiden, firmly. 

“He sold them and bought whiskey and beer 
with the money,” explained her Aunt Katy. 

“O, O, that was it. I seenow. Well, it is 
funny.” 

“No, not funny, but sad,” said Aunt Katy. 
“The man had a wife and two little children, 
and he sold the milk from fifteen cows and 
bought them food and clothing. But now, hav- 
ing swallowed the cows, as we were saying, his 
wife and children go hungry and cold, and he, a 
poor, miserable drunkard, is in the almshouse. 
Isn’t it dreadful to think of?” 

The children looked very sober. 

“You’ll never catch me drinking up fifteen 
cows, nor one either,” spoke out George, very 
positively. 

“I don’t know as to that,” said Aunt Kate. 
“The man we were talking about was once a 
boy like you, with a healthy taste for food and 
clear cold water. As to ever swallowing a cow, 
much more fifteen cows, such a thing never en- 
tered his head. But you see what he came to at 
last. How was it? He began by taking a glass 
of ale or beer, cra little wine at parties, now 
and then. This corrupted his pure taste, and 
gave him an unnatural thirst, which only strong 
drink would satisfy. From ale and beer he 
went to whiskey, rum and brandy; and the more 
and oftener he drank, the more his thirst in- 
creased, until he became a poor, miserable 
drunkard. So you see, George, that no boy can 
tell what he may come to. May be, instead of 
swallowing fifteen cows, you will get down, one 
of these days, after you become a man, forty or 
fifty, and a house and lot into the bargain.” 

“Now, aunty, that is too bad!” exclaimed 
George. ‘You know I won’t.” 





“uked what had become of the mocking-bird. 


.men. We personal/y superintend our business, and are 


might once have said, who, now that they have 
grown to be men, aredrunkards. There is only 
one way of safety.” 

“What is that, aunty?” asked the boy, look- 
ing up with serious eyes. 

“It is the way of total abstinence, as we call 
it—the only way of safety for either boys or 
men. If you never drink a drop of intoxicating 
liquor, you will never be adrunkard. If you 
depart from this rule, no man can say to how 
low a depth of wretchedness and degradation 
you may fall. The worst drunkard in the land 
was once a pure and innocent boy.” 

“Pll never swallow even a calf!” exclaimed 
George, starting up and speaking with great 
earnestness. 

“Touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean 
thing,” said Aunt Kate, “and all will be well 
with you. But indulge ever so little in drinking 
as you grow to manhood, and none can tell in- 
to what a great deep of hopeless ruin you may 
fall.” 








Great and Unequalled Improvement 
Ix THR 


Manufacture of Pianos! 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Grand, Parlor Grand and Square 


PIANOS! 


ALSO, THE NEW 
“ORCHESTRAL GRAND” PIANO, 


Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far supe- 
rior in power to any grand piano yet produced, having in 
the short period in which it has been before the public, 
received the unqualified endorsement of the highest pro- 
fessional authoritics for its marvellous power and ex- 
traordinary richness of tene. 


- The “Orchestral Grand’”’ 


is the matured result ef many years of study and practi- 
cal experience in piano manufacture, and is now offered 
tothe musical public with great satisfaction and confi- 
dence as an instrument having no superior in the old or 
the new world. The THIRTY-FIVE premiums awarded by 
various Fairs to 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


for the excellence of their Pianos over large numbers of 

peti , is a suffici guaranty of the general char- 
acter of the instruments produced by our house. We 
have im our Factory every convenience which new and 
modern machinery can give. We purchase our stock at 
the LOWEST CasH prices, and employ FIRST-CLAss work- 





constantly striving for perfection, and to make @ BETTER 
Piano than any other first-class makerin the country, 
and will SELL IT LOWER. Every Piano is fully warrant- 
ed for five years. Call and see our Pianos, or send for a 
Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 





Attention is called to the following entirely unsolicited 
indorsement of our new and unequalled 


ORCHESTRAL GRAND. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE eine} 
ton, May 31, 1869. 

Dear Sirs: 1 take great pleasure in advising you off 
cially that at a ting of the E tive Committee of 
this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 
motion of Mr. E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 

That if any Pianos are to be used in the performances 
at the Coliseum, they shall be the Grand Orchestral 
Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Respectfully, your ob't servant, 
HENRY G. PARKER, Sec'y. 
Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co., Boston. 








FIALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington St., 
%3H4w BOSTON. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
%—low 





AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—AND— 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics: 
Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds no other can 
Oe Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 135% Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 
§. R. MARSTON, 





“So hundreds and thousands of little boys 





EVANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


First - That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 


Szconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


Turrp—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them all the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


FourtTa—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firtn—That we are ready to engage to do ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select a 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans,"’ says the 
Watch and Refector, “has earned a reputation that 
ie itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many."". “We concur in 
every word of the above,"’ says the Auburn Advocate; 
“we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, rella- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations." “It renders,"’ says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man." 





A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 

yr “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr. Evans,"’ says the Boston Journal, 
‘and ds the busi thoroughly, and is well qualt- 
fled to give advice in regard toit."" “Mr. Evans,"’ says 
the Boston Post, “is alive man, and docs business in a 
live way.” “Mr. Evans," says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments."’ “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,"’ says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, “brought such a*host of new 
subscribers that we were unable tosupply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 

Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
ail 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certifi- 


cate from the American Watch Company. 
We will send these Watehes by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 


the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the money will be re 
funded. Every one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 

UP Please state that you saw this in the YOUTHS' 
COMPANION. 

Address, in full, 

HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 

No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE STEAM TOY. 

A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be operated by @ 
child with safety. It will work as long as itis supplied 
with water.+ This little apparatus experimentally and 

ractically exemplifies the expansibility of gases; con- 
Seneation of volume, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of $100, by O. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassav St, 
New York. 0—tf 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 
week and eee, Sr to sell 
nventions. are 
SS a WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ax— 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
me b make $2 per week beside attending school. 
piri rinting omices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circu- 
lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
12—20weop ied aes 


$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. Sce present num 





ber, of any newsdealer. Four diflcrent numbers as sam- 
les to new readcrs, sent post-paid for 25 cts.—half price. 

Tareent. best and cheapest magazine of its kind. JESSE 

Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 27—3weop 





SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical lvstracuions for 
improving speed and style, an? much other va:vable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY's JeURNAL. Only Five 
ents. Of any newsdeal r, or JESSE tianEY & CO., 


¢ 
Nassau St., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 
2i—3weop 





HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the must successful trainers, home break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large ayes, 60 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or Jesse HANEY & 





22—low General Agent N. E. States. 


Co., 119 Nassau Street, N.Y. Only complete book. 
2i—3weop 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the rene 

DISCONTI UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tho courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
«ne MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 


HENRY I., AND THE STORY OF 
THE WHITE SHIP. 


I told you, in the story of Robert of Nor- 
mandy, how cruel and ambitious King Henry 
was; how he stole his crown from Robert; how 
he wrested from Robert the duchy that the 
Conqueror, gave him; how he imprisoned Rob- 
ert, and then ordered brutal men to burn out 
his eyes. 

Henry had a son—Prince Henry—whom he 
intensely loved. The prince was wild and dissi- 
pated, and as much a despot at heart as his 
father. He once boasted that, when he became 
king, he would yoke the English to the plough 
like oxen, 

The king’s plottings, and much of his cruel 
treatment of his brother Robert, sprang from 
his strong desire that this son might succeed 
him on the throne. 

Did Prince Henry succeed his father as king? 

The people of Normandy and other French 
territories under the Norman crown rebelled 
against Henry. The king, by the aid of the 
Pope, pacified the discontented people by fair 
promises, and a peace was made, upon which 
the king, and the prince, and a great retinue of 
nobles went to Normandy to arrange some very 
important matters of state. 

During this state visit, the Norman nobles 
were induced, with great pomp to recognize 
Prince Henry as the successor to the king; and 
a marriage was contracted for the prince. 

In honor of these events there were gala days 
and festivals, and at every scene of rejoicing 
the prince was the glittering star. 

The heart of the king swelled with pride. He 
had reason to hope that all of his plottings, and 
pilferings of crowns and dominions, were about 
to end happily. The future almost seemed 
without a cloud. 

One bright day in autumn, after these events, 
the prince and a gay party prepared to embark 
for England. 

There came to the king a man by the name of 
Fitz-Stephen, who said that he was the son of 
the sea-captain who conveyed the Conqueror to 
England on the ship with many-colored sails. 
He said, also, that he had a beautiful ship, all 
white, and manned by fifty sea-browned sailors, 
and that he would deem it a great honor to 
take the royal party to England. 

“I have ordered my ship,” said the king, after 
a little deliberation, “but yours shall have the 
honor of conveying the prince and young no- 
bles to England.” 

So the prince, and one hundred and twenty- 
two nobles, and eighteen ladies of rank, all 


, 


young, and full of merry life, went on board of | 
. 


the White Ship. 
The king sailed away while it was yet day, 


joined heartily in the revelries. 


ly, the nobies danced, and the beautiful ladies 


The great sea sobbed before and around them, 
but merry music filled their ears. 

At length they shot out of the moonlit har- 
bor. The sailors were excited and half drunk. 
The royal party urged them to row with speed, 
in order to overtake the vessels of the king. 
Fitz-Stephen was in the same condition as his 
crew, and steered recklessly. 

Soon there came a sudden and terrific crash. 
The White Ship reeled, and reeled, but went no 
farther. She had struck upon rocks, and the 
mirth was turned to wailing and woe. 

As the ship was sinking the prince leaped on 
board a boat. As he was rowed away, he heard 
his sister calling for help from the deck of the 
staggering vessel. Putting back, he reached the 
place just as the White Ship was making her 
last plunge. Great numbers of the terrified 
and desperate young men leaped on board of 
the boat. It overturned, and the prince went 
down in the deep waters to his death. 

Thus in a moment were baffled the purposes 
of King Henry for so many guilty years; and 
there, without a trace of the great humiliation, 
God’s eternal waves flowed on. 

Of the three hundred souls that made merry 
in the moonlit harbor of Balfleur, but one sur- 
vived to tell the dismal tale. 

For some days no one dared to approach the 
king with the dreadful intelligence. At length 
a little boy was sent to him to break the news, 
who, with weeping, knelt at his feet, and told 
him that the White Ship was lost, and the 
prince had perished. The king fell to the floor 
as dead. The historians tell us that he never 
smiled again. 

We do not greatly pity him, for he lied again, 
and he stole again, and he made the people suf- 
fer again, and we have little doubt that he 
smiled again, when some plot of his crafty old 
age had ended to his liking. . 

Mrs. Hemans, in a short historical poem, ten- 
derly touches on the sorrow of King Henry for 
the lost prince, and, as we have not alluded to 
that sorrow in a very charitable spirit, we quote 
the beautiful stanzas: 


He Never Smiled Again. 


The bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roll'd on; 
And what was England's glorious crown 
‘To him that wepta son? 
He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain; 
Why comes not death for those who mourn? 
He never smiled again! 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave; 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ? 

Before him pass'd the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train ; 

But seas dash‘d o'er his son's bright hair— 
He never smiled again! 


He sat where festal bowls went round, 
He heard the minstrel sing, 

He saw the Sonemer victor crown'd, 
Aiidst the knightly ring: 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smiled again. 


Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 
Of vows once fondly pour'd, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 
At many a joyous board; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 
Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
He never smiled again! 





IMPRISONING HIS MATE. 

A large bird in Sumatra, known as the horn- 
bill, has a curious habit of shutting up his 
mate during the time of hatching the young. 
Whether this is done to keep her and her egg 
from harm, or to keep her from straying, is not 
yet determined by naturalists. They only know 
the fact, and have not investigated it sufficient- 
ly to give an opinion on the cause. 

The nest is generally made in the hollow of a 
large tree, to which there is an opening by a 
hole through the bark. As soon as the egg is 
laid, the male bird collects mud and begins to 
plaster up the hole, leaving only an opening 
large enough for him to feed his mate. 

He feeds her regularly, till the young bird is 
hatched and able to fly, when the hole is opened 
again, and the mother and young one are re- 
leased from confinement. A recent scientific 
traveller gives an account of his own observa- 
tion: 

After crossing a stream and a bog, we found 


a large tree leaning over some water, and on its 
lower side, at a distance of about twenty feet, 





leaving the prince and his company still in the 
harbor. 

“Now,” said the prince, “the king has gone, 
we will have a merry making. The time is 
ours, and we can spend it right jovially on the 
deck of our beautiful ship.” 

He then ordered Fitz-Stephen to provide three 
casks of wine for the fifty sailors. The harbor 
grew dusky, and the hunter’s moon rose, shim- 
mering the wide waters. The wine flowed free- 


appeared a small hole, and what looked like a 
quantity of mud, which I was assured had been 
used in stopping up the large hole. 

After a while we heard the harsh ery of a bird 
inside, and could see the white extremity of its 
beak put out. I offered a rupee to any one who 
would go up and get out the bird, with the egg 
or young one, but they all declared it was too 
difficult, and they were afraid to try. I there- 
fore very reluctantly came away. 

The extraordinary habit of the male in plas- 
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her during the whole time of incubation, and 
until the young one is fledged, is common to 
several of the large hornbiils, and is one of 
those strange facts in natural history which are 
“stranger than fiction.” 

A NEW KIND OF FOOTBALL. 
Base-ball is rather crowding football out of 
its place in our national games. We confess to 
a great liking for football, and are sorry to see 
it losing ground among the boys. They have 
the game, after a fashion, in the Ava Islands, 
in the Malay Sea. A writer speaks of it at 
Dobbo: 


A game at football, which generally took 
place at sunset, was much more interesting to 
me. ‘The ball used is a rather small one, and is 
made of ratan, hollow, light and elastic. 

The player keeps it dancing a little while on 
his foot, then occasionally on his arm or thigh, 
till suddenly he gives it a good blow with the 
hollow of his foot, and sends it flying high in 
the air. Another player runs to meet it, and at 
its first bound catches it on his foot and plays 
in his turn. 

The ball must never be touched with the hand, 
but the arm, shoulder, knee or thigh are used 
at pleasure to rest the foot. Two or three 
played very skilfully, keeping the ball continu- 
ally flying about, but the place was too confined 
to show off the game to advantage. 

One evening a quarrel arose from some dis- 
pute in the game, and there was a great row, 
and it was feared there would be a fight about 
it—not two men only, but a party of a dozen or 
twenty on each side, a regular battle with 
knives and krisses; but after a large amount of 
talk it passed off quietly, and we heard nothing 
about it afterward. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. 

We had a classmate in college who was a 
quick student. It rarely took him more than 
half an hour to learn any lesson during his first 
year, but he always began to study two hours 
before recitation, to make sure of mastering any 
difficulties. He took the first honors of the 
class. The following extract shows a similar 
spirit: 

A certain man, who is very rich now, was 
very poor when he was a boy. When asked 
how he got his riches, he said: “My father 
tauzht me never to play until my work was 
finished, and never to spend my money until I 
had earned it. If { had but an hour’s work ina 
day, I must do that the first thing and in an 
hour. Ard after this | was allowed to play; 
and then L could play with more pleasure than 
if | had the thought of an unfinished task before 
my mind I early formed the habit of doing 
every thing in time, and soon it became easy to 
do so. Itis to this [owe my prosperity.” Let 
every one who reads this do likewise. 
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A HAPPY RETORT. 
One needs to guard the tongue well in the 
presence of monarchs, but if all could use it as 
well as the woman in the following incident, 
there would be less need of caution: 


When Solyman the Magnificent marched to 
the conquest of Belgrade, in 1521, a woman of 
the common sort approached him, and com- 
plained bitterly, that while she was sleeping, 
soldiers had carried off her cattle. 

“You must have been buried in very deep 
sleep,” said the emperor, “not to hear the noise 
the robbers made.” 
“Such, sir, was indeed the case,” replied the 
woman, “for I slept in full confidence that your 
highness was watching over the public safety.” 
As Solyman was delighted with this answer, 
it is almost needless to add, that he ordered full 
amends to be made for her loss. 





’ 





EDUCATION IN THE KITCHEN. 
Many young women marry without knowing 
how to make a loaf of bread, or to cook a beef- 
steak for their husband’s dinner, or make a cup 
of coffee for his breakfast. In Austria it seems 
the Catholic bishops are so fond of good living, 
that the young women are sent to their kitchens 
to learn the art of cooking before marriage: 
man ladies. 


ing. 


of the finest dainties. 
school. 
cecilia alice 
THE EMPEROR AND THE BOYS. 
as the following incident bears witness: 
of little boys playing upon the grass. 


ofa gingerbread stall that was near at hand 


conscripti 


Kitchen education is not despised by the Ger- 
The prelates’ kitchens of Austria 
are celebrated schools for this branch of train- 
When a mother wishes to give her daugh- 
ter the last polish in the art of high cookery, 
she sends her into the kitchen of a bishop, or to 
a cloister, where she can learn the preparation 
For the people of Linz, 
the kitchen of the bishop of Rudiger is the high 


Louis Napoleon thinks of the boys sometimes, 


A Paris paper relates that the emperor, when 
near St. Cloud the other day, came upon a group 
With the 
kindness natural to him, his majesty took notice 


bought up the whole stock and threw it to the 
boys, whereupon the London News profanely 
observes: “The glorious scrabble that followed 
may be accepted as some compensation for the 
on which will soon draft them into 
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Be Wisg To-Day.—’Tis madness to neglect a cough oy 
cold, however slight. Consumption may follow, anj 
though Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry has fre. 
quently cured this much dreaded disease, it almost inva. 
riably cures the primary diseases of the throat, lungs ang 
chest, where other remedies fail. 36—lw 





Iv youu Tlatr is coming out or turning grey, do not 
murmur over u m'sfortune you can 80 easily avert 
AYER’'S HAIR ViGOK wi!l remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring your hair to its natural color, ang 
therewith your good looks ¢nd good nature.  36-2w 


WANTED-AGENTS 
To sell “ORA, THE LOST WIFE."* One agent pr. 
ports 88 orders last week: one lady 100 orders the fir 
ten days. The best selling book now offered agents. Ad. 


d 
re Ww. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
36—lw 








WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
to inwouuce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a@ most superior manner. Price only g\g 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 81000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the *‘Elasii Lock 
Stitch."* Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled sport without tearing it. We 
Agents trom $75 to $200 per month and expenses, org 
commission from whict twice that amount can be made, 
Address, SECOWR & ©. PITTSBURGH PA., 8T. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap hi fi d. -l2w 








SUCH IS LIFE! 


The Boy of to-day is the yous Man_ of to-morrow! 
The Wealthy, Poor, and Cultivated should all read and 
learn that for 50 cents a beantiful box of Stationery will 


be sent to your address, by mail, free. Address N.V 
STATIONERY PACKAGE COMPANY, Box 674 P. 0. 
New York. 4Miw 





ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whttcomb's remedy for Asthma, Rose Cold, Hay 
Fever, etc., prepared from a German receipt obtained by 
the late Jonas Whitcomb in Europe It alleviated this 
disorder in his case, when all other appliances of medical 
skill had been abandoned by him in despair _ In no case 
of a purely asthmatic character has it failed to give im- 
mediate relicf, and it has effected many permanent cures. 
itcontains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; 
an infant may take it with perfect safety. _ 

Tue Proprietors are constantly in receipt of letters 
beuring the strongest 1estimony in Savor of this Specific, 
Srom which they resent the followin extracts: 

“My mother had _ suffered eight years trom the harvest 
asthma. ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy’ arrested 
the terrible disease, and has kept it off for the whole sea- 
son, to the great joy of the family.""— Jos. E 
Chicago, Agent of the Americag Home Missionary 
ciety, to the New York Jndepenaent. 

“lave sold ‘Whitcomb’s Remedy’ for nearly twenty 
years I know of nothing so uniformly successful — 
Theodore Metcalf, Druggist, Tremont Street, Boston 

Laiters Rural ew durier: —— an inquiry in the 
Rura: for a cure for that distressing disease, the Asthma, 
I write to let the inquirer know what has almost cured 


0, 
so 


me. 

Ihave had the spasmodic asthma fifteen years, and 
never fuund any medicine that would prevent an attack 
when it was coming on until 1 commenced taking “Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma.”’ 1 commenced taking 
this remedy eighteen months ago, and have not had a se- 
vere paroxysm since. : a 
Saltpetre is present relief, but no cure. ‘* Whiteomb's 
R- medy”™ has done tor me all that it is recommended todo. 
Eddytown, Yates County, N, Y., May 15, 1s60. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Propr’s, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 3-2w 





WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. Thectnos, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 20,00 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 

Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE cO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 36—lLiw 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer, 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age! 





TAKEN INTERNALLY, cures Sudden Colds, Coughs, 
&c., Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore 
Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or Indiges 
tion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dyset- 
tery. 

TAKEN EXTERNALLY, cures, Felons, Boils, - 
Old Sores, Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises av 
Sprains, Swelling of the Joints, Ringo and etter 
Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Toot! 
ache, Pain in the Face, N igia a H 

The Pain Killer is by universal consent allowed to ave 
won for itself a reputation nnsurpassed in the history © 
medicinal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in. 
entire eradication and extinction ot Pain in all its boner 
forms incidental to the human family, and the unsolici . 
written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, 
are its own best advertisements. 7 being 

the Ingredients which enter into the Pain Killer, cm] 
purely vegetable, render it a apa A safe and efficac in 
remedy taken internally as well as for external oP aia 
tion, when used jing to di i The slig' silly 
upon linen from its use in external applications, Is re 
removed by washing in a little alcohol, 

This medicine, justly celebrated for th 
of the afflictions incident to tne human ‘has foun! 
been betore the public over twenty years, and pe =d 
its way into almost every corner of the world, and wal met 
er it is used, the same opinion is expressed of its re 
ical properties. 

Inany attack where prompt action upon the eye 
required, the Pain Killer is invaiuable. Its ai meerful, 
stantaneous effect in relieving pain is truly wo 

ing to di ; 








e cure of so mally 
family, has new 


ond when omd rd is true to its 
—a Pain KILLER. 

It is, in truth, a Family Medicine, and should be Kit 
in every family for immediate use. Persons i 
should always have a bottle of this pao 





ked 
It is not unfrequently the case that pe! 
with disease, nd bevore medical aid can be Procure? 
patient is beyond the hope of recovery. Cap Tow bottles 
sels should always supply themselves with ote 0 they 
of this remedy before leaving port, as by do 18 resort 10 
will be in possession of an invaluable remedy Tt hss 
in case of accident or sudden attacks of aicknens. 
been used in severe cases of Cholera, and Larblact on the 
in a single case were it — thoroughly app 
first appearance of the symptoms. s 
To those who have so long us d and proved the mer 
of our article, we will say that we shall cone 
pare our Pain KIivcer of the best and Pe ait appre 
and that it shall be in every way worthy © 
bation as a family medicine. 
(@ Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1. 





PERRY DAVIS & SON, 








tering up the female with her egg and feeding 


\ 





the army. 
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